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FORRIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


CBNTRAL PRISON AT MELUN, AND THE REV. 


MR. BOST. 
Already, agarly’s year ago, the internal 
government of the central house of Clair- 


vauag hat oceasioned grave complaints, 


which had found their way to the tribune 
of the ‘former Chamber of Deputies. At 
escent, the management of the central 
83 of Mejun, to which the attention of 
government was more particularly directed 
by a revolt which broke out in it last 
Spring, is accused of still more serious 
disorders, and by a voice which has high 
claims to consideration. Mr. Bost, Protestant 
Chaplain of this prison, after having ‘tried 
to put an end to these disorders, by charit- 
able efforts, which resulted only in making 
him lose his place, has determined to ap- 
peal; finally, to public opinion, and has 
just published a pamphlet on this subject, 
which throws a painful light on shameful 
secrets... From this pamphlet it appears, 
that the prisoners are treated with exces- 
sive rigour, often'with a barbarous cruelty, 
which can only exasperate and harden 
them; that, where they ought to meet with 
a moral and religious influence, they some- 
times find a new source of corruption; 
that this cruelty and this corruption have 
been increased by the introduction of the 
Brothers of Christian Doctrine into the es- 
tablishment; that the Directors of the pri- 
son' have a hand in all this, so that there 
remains no other means of remedying the 
evil but that of having recourse to govern- 
ment; and that government, pressed to 
interfere, has only interfered to deprive the 
good man of his office, who took sides with 
charity and justice! 
_ “1 denounce above all,” says Mr. Bost, 
“the criminal abuse of torture, to which the 
prisoners are subjected, I say, abuse, for 
I by mo. means deny the necessity of cer- 
tain corporeal chastisements in grave cases. 
But I say, that for some years down to the 
rebellion. of the prisoners, this punishment 
was often, and even customarily inflicted 
in ‘the Melun prison, for causes of the very 
slightest ‘ character; too often inflicted 
through mistake, that is to say, wrong- 
fully ;, and very often prolonged in a cruel 


and eriminal manner. 


“The punishment I speak of, consists in 


' being shut up for a certain number of 


hours, the bands fastened behind the back 
with in gloomy cell, where 
the’ prisofier lies'on the’ naked ‘floor. The 
twisting of the arms, from the first or second 
hour, produces a pain, which sometimes 
becomes” excruciating; the sufferer finds 
ho posture in which he can sleep or rest. 


In order to feed himself, he is obliged to | 


gnaw his bread like a beast, and to seize 
the vessel with his teeth, that he may 
drink.”’ After some details, proper in 
their place, but which, from motives of 
delicacy, I suppress, Mr, Bost continues: 
“Generally, the continually increasing 
cruelty of the management of the prison, 
aggravated since the: introduction of the 
Brothers of Christian Doctrine into the 
establishment, has for some years pro- 
duced a remarkable increase of mortality ; 
cases of death in cells, suicides, and wil- 
ful murders, continually more numerous. 

“The regulations provide, that so se- 
vere a puni@hment ought not to be in- 
flicted except on these conditions: Ist, for 
grave faults; 2d, for twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours at most; 3d, it is understood, 
that it should be inflicted on the guilty 
only, not on the innocent. Now I assert; 
ist, that it is customarily and lavishly in- 
flicted for trifles; 2d, that in consequence 
of bad system, and no doubt, contrary to 
the intention of the managers, this cruel 
punishment is imposed almost daily, on 
the ground of false accusations, and there- 
fore wrongfully ; 3d, that it is prolonged, 
in a pitiless manner, even beyond the 
period of two, three, four, eight, ten times 
twenty-four consecutive hours, and even in 
certain cases, beyond thirty days and 
nighia, without an interval of rest; 4th, it 
is often imposed, not to punish a fault of 
any kind, but ‘to force a prisoner to do 
something that was required of him; 5th, 
nay, more; itis often inflicted as a torture 

forcé confessions, or testimony. ] 

“T have*stated that men are often put 
in cells, in the way of torture. I saw one 
of these, who, yielding after several days 
and nights, said to me, ‘ Tell the superin- 
tendent to put on paper all that he wishes 
me to say. Iwillsignall. I do not know 
what they want me to declare.’ 

_“T have mentioned murders. They are 
much more frequent for some years past, 
and the’ prisoners are driven toit. The 
present system [of discipline} relies almost 
entirely on force, and ina short time, from 
a trifle, arrives at the last extremities. A 
prisoner has smiled: to the cell with him. 
He is impatient: the punishment is pro- 
longed. His impatience ‘increases: his 
punishment is increased. He becomes 
deranged: days and months glide away in 
a dungeon ; he prefers death, and he com- 
mits murder. But they are more cunning 
than he; they do not allow him the guil- 
lotine,, nor even the shut-up of the galley- 
slave—-the only two joys, the only two 
hopes which remain to him. He is sent 
back to this execrated prison for the re- 
mainder of his days. . And there, drag- 
ging a ball, walking apart, returning every 
night, like a bull-dog to his den, which has 
neither light nor air, except through a 
barred wicket of a foot square, where one 
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has seldom light enough to read; there, 
except two half hours, allowed for walking, 
on days when it is fair weather, he passes 
his days, and particularly, his Sundays, 
all his Sundays entirely, shut up like a 
wild; beast, without an eye to pity him! 
This is the terrible monotony in which 
flow past the days, weeks, years of so 
many ‘wretched beings, which often com- 
menced, only in a motion of impatience.” 

_ The prisoners complain that they have 
been wronged more than once in what 
concerns their pecuniary interests. They 
complain, besides, that the Brothers whom 
they have given them as spiritual guides, 
on the contrary, initiate them into the 
most shameful mysteries of depravity. 
One thing which might render it credible, 
that this grave accusation is not without 
foundation, is, that during the commence- 
ment of an inquest, which was held in re- 
gard to this matter, last spring, several Bro- 
thers, and those precisely who were prin- 
cipally inculpated, disappeared. 

But we must observe why Mr. Bost was 
banished from the prison. His religion, 
as you will see, had its own part in it: you 
will not be surprised at this, when I tell 
you that a certain Mr. Christian de Lyhus, 
justice of the peace, had one day the can- 
dour to say, in so many words, to Mr. 
Bost’s face, that “he did not believe that 
there was a single honest Protestant in 
the world.” But religion was, in the 
main, but a pretext with the superinten- 
dent; what he wanted, was to get rid of a 


vigilant and incorrigible witness. 


“And observe the condition of the poor 
prisoners, at the house, my men in partic- 
ular, on Sunday, for six entire months 
past, without worship, and without reli- 
gious instruction. When I lamented it to 
the Superintendent, he only expressed con- 
tempt: ‘Do you imagine then,’ said he, 
‘that these people disturb ‘themselves a 
great deat about religion f? I wished at 
least to remedy it by private conversations ; 
but there again, [ was continually shackled. 
Always, for the reason that the Catholic 
chaplain, during the first months, could 
scarcely make his appearance without 
being hooted, it was requisite that I also, 
who was loved by my prisoners, should 
keep myself in the back ground. ‘They 
must be punished,’ was incessantly re- 


peated to me by the Superintendent.— 
_*They must be left a little to themselves !’ 
The Inspector-gereral, on his part, wrote 
to Mr, Tagnard: ‘It is to be desired that 


Mr. Bost should not see his prisoners so 
often!” | 

“On Monday, 16th July, I repaired 
as usual to the prison, to call on my 
beloved prisoners: at the. exterior door, 
a gendarm, blushing and apologizing, re- 
fused me entrance, He told me that he 
had this order from the Superintendent.— 
From that time, I have not entered the 
prison, and the Protestant prisoners are 
deprived of all spiritual help of any kind. 

“As for the positive intimation that had 
been made me, that they would look for 
another station for me, here is the answer 
I received to a letter, in which I reminded 
the Prefect of it: ‘As to the suppression 
of the Protestant chaplaincy at the central 
house, that is a settled matter: it is, there- 
fore, out of my power to give result to 
your remarks. My best respects and fra- 
ternity ” 

P.S. Mr. Bost, from whom I borrow 
these sad revelations, and who has acted 
so nobly throughout this whole business, 
is: known, by name, to all who have closely 
followed the history of our religious move- 
ment. He is one of the venerable veterans 
of the revival. As far back as 1825, he 
sustained and won a remarkable lawsuit, 
in behalf of the independent churches of 
Geneva, (in one of which he was then a 
pastor) against charges brought by a pastor 
of the Established Church. The speech 
of Mr. Bost, which produced a great sensa- 
‘tion, was published with this pungent title: 
“ Defence of those of the faithful, at Gene- 
va, who have formed themselves into Inde- 
pendent Churches, against the Sectaries 
of that city.” Ata later period, he tra- 
velled, for several years, in France and 
Germany, as an evangelist, and God abund- 
antly blessed his ministry: a deep piety, 
united with a great deal of natural wit and 
originality, gave a peculiar attraction to 
his discourses. He has also published 
several works, distinguished by the same 
characteristics ; m particular, a remarkable 
book on the Constitution of the Churches, 
with which Mr. Guizot, then one of the 
Cabinet, was so delighted, that he pur- 
chased‘a hundred copies of it. Mr. Bost 
is, at present, connected with the Reformed 
Church of France; but in the present 
state of our poor churches, and in the agi- 


it would, [ believe, be less agreeable to him, 
to take the fixed place of a pastor, than to 
return to his former life of an evangelist, 
and to go from place to place, exhorting 
the worldly to conversion, and the believ- 
ing to revival by the Holy Spirit; for he 
is one of those who, like myself, believe 
that it is from this interior revival we ought 
all to expect that ecclesiastical order even, 
for which we sigh. 

If some friend of the gospel, in America, 
or some society, had at heart the revival 
among the flocks and pastors of our 
churches, of the pure and spiritual prin- 
ciples of the gospel, without a mixture of 
any question of a secondary order, it would 


be an excellent way of furnishing Mr. 


tation produced by the General Assembly, | 


Bost, at present without regular occupa- 
tion, and without personal resources, with 
the means of resuming, toward the close 
of his life, that evangelical mission in which 
he was so successful and useful in the 
season of his youth, At this moment, such 
a thing is not to be thought of by our so- 
cieties; they are too much embarrassed 
with their pecuniary difficulties to form 
any new enterprises. Mr. Bost has eleven 
children, ten of whom are sons, all walking 
in the footsteps of their father, in the same 
spirit, but with a happy variety of gifts ; 
the blessing of God on this family is truly 
wonderful. At present, it is scattered, and 
Mr. Bost has with him only his wife and 
the youngest of his sons. — 


. For the Presbyterian. 
Pope Pius IX. Surnamed Pedise- 
quus. 
Hunc clarissimwm virum a Pedisequis conculcari 
juberes, &c.—Cic. | 

The expulsion from Rome of the reign- 
ing Pontiff was not an unusual occurrence 
in the earlier ages of the Popish Church. 
The throne of the Vatican became the ob- 
ject of ambitious and aspiring prelates, 
when, in the third century, each bishop 
attained to absolute sovereignty in spiritual 
matters within his province. In the pre- 
ceding, or second century, the several 
heads of the Church, acknowledging no 
longer the people as the legitimate source 
or fountain of all ecclesiastical power, ex- 
ercised their prerogatives as of Divine 
right. The Bishop of Rome, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, was the 
Bishop of a province only. But the pre- 
tension was then advanced, that the 
Church of Rome was founded, not only 
by the great Apostle of the Gentiles, but 
by Peter also, with whom the, keys of 
heaven had been entrusted by Christ; 
and as Rome was then, politically, the 
mistress of the world, it was foreseen, that 
through political and ecclesiastical influ- 
ences, the reigning metropolitan having 
his seat in the Capital of the Roman Em- 
pire, was destined, in the course of time, 
to acquire the ascendency over all other 
competitors in the general struggle for 
spiritual pre-eminence. Hence the usur- 
pations of the See of Rome continually ad- 
vanced, untilthey were finally consummated 
in the thirteenth century; when the in- 
cumbent became himself an object of ser- 
vile adoration, and was addressed as, “Do- 
minus Deus noster Papa.’’ : 

The throne in the Vatican, therefore, be- 
came an object of sanguinary contention 
from the period that (in the language of 
Gibbon) “the lofty title of bishop began 
to raise itself above the humble appellation 
of Presbyter,’’ or elder: and, according 
to the statement of that historian, “the 
interested views; the selfish and angry 
passions ; the arts of perfidy and dissimu- 
lation; the secret corruption; the open 
and even bloody violence which had form- 
erly disgraced the freedom of election in 
the commonwealth of Greece and Rome, 
too often influenced the choice of the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles.” 

In the fourth century, Damasius and 
Ursicinus were both elected to the apostol- 
ical succession by their respective parti- 
sans. The question of legitimate title was 
referred to the sword, and the conflict was 
carried on “with the utmost barbarity 
and fury, within the city of Rome; and 
occasioned the most cruel massacres and 
desolations,”” (Mosheim.) Pope Ursicinus 
was finally overpowered by his antagonist, 
Pope Damasius, and expelled from the 
city. He fled, as did Pope Pius of recent 
memory, in jeopardy of life and limb.— 
His successful competitor has been enroll- 
ed in the Archives of the Vatican as the 
worshipful Saint Damasius. 

In the fifth century, Symmachus and 
Laurentius were on the same day elected 
to the Pontificate, by their respective fac- 
tions. “Each,’’ says Mosheim, “ obstinate- 
ly maintained the validity of his election ; 
and they reciprocally accused each other of 
the most detestable crimes: and to their mu- 
tual dishonour, their accusations did not ap- 
pear, on either side, entirely destitute of foun- 
dation.”” Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
in Italy, and an Arian in principle—in 
other words, agreeably tothe Romish faith, 
a heretic—sustained the pretensions of 
Symmachus. “This schism,” says the his- 
torian, “may be truly termed odious, as 
it was carried om by assassinations, massa- 
cres, and all the cruel proceedings of a 
desperate civil war.’’ The wltima ratio 
regum terminated the controversy; and 
the sword of a heretical sovereign, a bar- 
barian of Pannonia, determined the ques- 
tion of apostolical succession. Pope Lau- 
rentius escaped, as a fugitive, from Rome. 

Pope Vigilius, in the sixth century, who 
had acquired, or, in legal phraseology, 
purchased, the chair of St. Peter for two 


hundred pounds of gold, (Gibbon ;) was first 
summoned to Constantinople by the Em- | 


peror Justinian, on a charge of contumacy; 
and afterward, refusing his assent to the 
decrees of the ecumenical council at: Con- 
stantinople, which condemned “the three 
chapters” as heretical and pernicious, was 
seized by the command of Justinian, trans- 
ported to that city, drawn about the streets 
with a halter around his neck, and banish- 
ed from his See. 

In the seventh century, Pope Martin 
I. having presumed to disobey certain 
imperial edicts, was apprehended by order 
of the Emperor Constans, and transported 


same tribe were also punished in propor- 


~vered at home, that his inveterate enemies 


to Naxos, an island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. He was there kept a. prisoner, 
and an exile from Rome, for a period of 
twelve months. “The ringleader of the’ 
seditious monks, and ‘other rioters of the 


tion to the part they severally acted in this 
rebellion.”’, 

Passing over the intermediate ages to 
the twelfth century, we arrive at a me- 
morable period in the progress of religious 
reformation. From the middle of the 
third century, when the light of religious 
reformation first dawned on the benighted 
regions of Christendom, the united efforts 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
had failed to exterminate the living prin- 


ciple of freedom of conscience and liberty # 
of thought, The Papal Church, in its 


alliance with the State, had wielded, with 
a wakeful vigilance and an untiring en- 
ergy, the stupendous power under its con- 
trol, for the destruction of the inalienable 
rights of man, and the perpetual enthrall- 
ment of the human mind. The unpar- 
donable crime of heresy attached to all 
who dared to question the divine right of 
the Roman Pontiff to hold in subjection 


and the Pope’s,” says the canon of that 
Church, “are the same. The Pope is 


universal judge, king of kings, and lord | 


of lords, because his power is of God,’ 
&e. 

The spirit of religious reformation was 
accordingly pursued with relentless fury 
from age to age, wherever it was dis- 
covered. But, under the protection of 
Divine Providence, it eluded its inquisi- 
tors; and, from age to age, as a tender 
plant, it extended its roots and its branches, 
until the period of its maturity. We, can- 
not, therefore, view the daring efforts of 
the great reformer of the twelfth century, 
in any other light than as demonstrable 
evidence of the onward and progressive 
tendency of this vital principle. Prema- 
ture they doubtless were, for the full accom- 
plishment of their purpose; but the issue 


fis For the Presbyterian. 


‘Oommissioners to the Assembly. 
‘Mr. Editor—You published some 
time since an article from a Southern 
pape » Strongly recommending that 
Presbyteries, in selecting Commissioners 


|to the General Assembly, should dis- 


card the principle of rotation, and send 


their wisest and best men. I think the 


‘sentiments of that article were just and 
foreible; and it would be well for the 
Presbyteries to keep its suggestions in 
mind at their spring meetings. Of what 
‘consequence is it to the parties that A. 
‘goes to the Assembly oftener than B. 
‘or C.? If he has more wisdom, or ex- 
perience, the Church has a claim upon 
his Presbytery to send him. And it 
would be all the better for the Church, 
ome of its ablest and most sagacious 
‘men were kept in the Assembly from 
year to year.. In saying this, I beg to 
say that I have no reference whatever 
to specific cases, nor to one Presbytery 
-more than another. A PrespyTer. 


~ 


Ae For the Presbyterian. 
MINISTERIAL ENTERPRISE. 


| No class of persons have greater need of 


‘ 


hatever form the ‘spirit of devotion may 
apsume, it is essential to success in the 
ginieey- Some expend their energies in 
the acquisition of learning; some in pre- 
paring sermons; some in the various du- 
ties of the pastorate; some in direct efforts 


| te promote revivals of religion, while 


some are obliged to toil in the school, or 
gome other secular avocation for support. 
| But whatever be the bent of a man’s inclina- 
' fion, or his conscientious convictions, or 
bis manifest duty, no one can be excused 
from the exercise of a public spirit, a large 
hearted and earnest benevolence. One 
who is called from above, is ready to wel- 
geome every favourable breeze, raise the 
sails, and run the vessel, with its precious 
cargo, into the haven. He may learn some- 

ing from the men of this world who are 
engaged in the pursuit of gold. Even 
Christians, engaged in the same busi- 
ness, may teach him a lesson. What 
eagerness, what laborious, self-denying ex- 
-ertions, are seen in the thousands, who, at 
this time, have their hearts set upon the 
golden sands of the Sacramento! And 


of the conflict was not altogether without | what, amid all this excitement, this extra- 


its encouragements. 

From the oppressions of the Papal hier- 
archy, the inhabitants of Italy, and more 
particularly the citizens of the capital, had 
become impatient, and finally seditious. 
They were, in truth, the immediate spec- 
tators of the follies and the vices of the 
Pontiffs; and were, therefore, not under 
the influence of that -superstitious-venera: 
tion and awe, which, by foreigners, have | 
in all ages been attached to the character 
and person of the spiritual and temporal 
head of the Romish Church. The his- 
torian Hume has correctly remarked, that 
“though the name and authority of the 
court of Rome were so terrible in the re- 
mote countries of Europe, which were 


sunk in profound ignorance, and were } 


entirely unacquainted with its character 
and conduct; the Pope was so little re- 


surrounded the gates of Rome itself, and 
even controlled his government in that 
city ; and the ambassadors, who, from the 
distant extremity of Europe, carried to him 
the humble, or rather abject, submissions 
of the greatest potentate of the age, found 
the utmost difficulty to make their way to 
him, and to throw themselves at his feet.”’ | 
It was from an ignorance of this fact— 
true in the middle ages, and equally true 
in the present century—that the people 
of the United States were stricken with 
amazement, when informed of the expul- 
sion of Pio Nono from the city of Rome. 

The expulsion of a Pontiff was not an 
extraordinary occurrence. Instances are 
numerously recorded throughout the pages 
of ecclesiastical history of Roman citizens, 
indignant under the public exhibitions of | 
profligacy and abandoned wickedness by 
the spiritual head of the Church, by a 
simultaneous impulse rising en masse, 
and thrusting the wretch who had lost all 
regard to good principle, virtue, and de- 
cency, from the precincts of the capital. 
See particularly the history of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. 

A Protestant. 
(To be concluded.) 


For the Presbyterian. 
A Call from the Far West. 


In acknowledging the receipt of a 
contribution of ,books for the poor chil- 
dren of the West, a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union uses 
the following urgent and truthful lan- | 
guage : 

“The work in which we are here 
engaged,”’ he says “is one of great and 
increasing magnitude and importance, 
and of extreme urgency. The waves 
of population, which a-foretime rested in 
this great valley, are now passing over 
us, and will not find a resting-place, till 
they reach the shores of the Pacific. 
Before we shall have supplied half the 
people in this central region with the 
means of religious instruction, we shall 
hear the Macedonian cry from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and New Mexico, Come 
over and help us. Already its sound | 
has filled our ears. Let us then, dear 
Christian friends, make haste to com- | 
plete the work here, before that call 
presses upon us; when the churches at 
the East, will not be left single handed, 
to carry the gospel still further West. 


God will raise up many from the Sun- | | 


day schools planted here by your tn- 
strumentality, who will go with you 
to plant the Rose of Sharon, and thé 
Lily of the Valley in the wilds of Cali- 


| substituted for the living ministry. 


ordinary emigration, these wonderful de- 
-velopments of Providence, what are the 
ministry doing! Will they lumber under 
these loud calls to action? Can they not 
| be induced to thrust in and reap, what, in 
'the best sense, may be termed a golden 
harvest ? 

The Presbyterian clergy have ever been 
realy, in times past, to meet emergencies 
in this world’s affairs; to stand in their 


cording to the circumstances of the case. 


paw they will not now be faithless and 


supine; now, when most important changes 
are occurring m society. ‘The enthusiasm 
for California has seized extensively and 
deeply the public mind; it is spreading; it 


‘has entered our churches; it is carrying off 
our youth, our men of mature age, and even | 


some of the old; all classesof society, are 
rushing to that wonderful country, 

And why do the ministers shrink into 
their quiet retreats, and content themselves 
with uttering a few counsels against the 
inordinate love of gold? Is not the voice 
of God in this thing, addressing them, and 
calling to action? 
important and solemn concern in this move- 
ment? 

If any ask, What can we do? the answer 
is easy. First, give your own selves to the 
Lord in this work. Many of you can go 
in person, and raise the standard of the 
cross in that far off country. Your circum- 
stances are far more favourable for your 
going, than those of many persons who 
have actually gone. Youcan gather your 
effects together, arrange your family mat- 
ters, and go without asking aid from the 
Board of Missions. 

But if it is not possible to go at your own 
charge, do not, on that account, remain. 
The churches will sustain all who offer 
themselves. The resources of the Board 
will be augmented, in proportion to the de- 
mands upon it. 7 

Some excellent ministers are unemployed 
—they have long been waiting for a call. 
Let such listen to the loud and earnest call, 
which Providence is issuing from that field. 


Many are so uncomfortable in their pre- 

sent situation, so cramped in their operations, 
so beset with obstacles to their usefulness, 
that they sigh for a change; let such prayer- 
fully consider this opening. What becomes 
of the hundreds of talented and pious young 
men who are annually introduced to the 
ministry? . Why do they sink so quickly 
into obscurity and inglorious ease? Do 
none of them succeed the apostles in their 
zeal for God, their fervent love for souls, 
their active, energetic spirit? Why do 
they not imitate St. Paul, and determine to 
build on no man’s foundation, but preach 
the gospel where Christ is not named, and 
gather churches where there are none. 
. The next thing is, for the clergy to 
arouse the churches to a sense of their duty 
in this matter. Our country has at this 
juncture especially, a claim upon every 
Christian; an urgent call is heard for funds 
to sustain and extend our Home Missions. 
Many members of the Church could sus- 
tain eacha missionary in California with- 
out the slightest difficulty, and they ought 
to do it. Some are, at this time, from their 
own private resources, sending out men, pay- 
ing their entire expenses, to work the mines 
“on shares.” 

Why can they not as well send outa 
missionary? The returns will be more cer- 
tain, more rich and durable in their power 
to bless. But all may give something ; 
and they should be called upon, and urged 
to do it. 

We her much said about books and 
colporteuss for California. But-woe betide 
the Church, if she forsake the ordinance of 
Christ, for any invention of human wisdom. 
‘These are important agencies, no doubt, and 
should be employed, but they nor ad be 
t is 
useless to send them in advance of the min- 
istry. God sas appointed the preaching of 
the gospe] as the great means of salvation. 

In this business, as 2 Church, we have no 
time to lcse. While we sleep, the enemy 
is sowing tares. Let us plant our institu- 
tions there without delay, Let us depute 
some of our clergy to that field who have 


fornia.” 


| experience in the work, and standing in the 
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‘@nerfy and perseverance than clergymen. | 
the consciences of men. “God’s tribunal rey BY 


| United Presbyterian do. do. -/| 12 


Have they not all an 


Church. No man now living has witnessed 
amore important movement in its conse- 
quences, than this California emigration. 

E. D. B. 


From the Presbyterian Treasury. 
Protestant Missionary Societies. 


The following table, compiled for the 
Treasury, presents matter of general infor- 
mation, which may be useful for reference, 
It exhibits, at a glance, what is doing for 
‘the conversion of the world by the different 
branches of the Church of Christ, and gives 
a summary of the missionary operations 
of the different Christian nations, The 
first column of figures shows the num- 
ber of ministers who have been sent out, 
}and the second column the number of com- 
municants among the heathen, 7 


Table of Protestant Missionary Societies. 


Missionary Societies. micants. 
American Board, - - - 25,950 
American Missionary Association, 609 
Episcopal, - - - 45 
Methodist, - 1,726 
Do. South, - 
Presbyterian, - - 197 
Do. American Reformed, - 
Do. Associate do. 
| Baptist, - - - - 
Do. North, - - 7,786 
Do. South, - - - 100 
Do. Free-will, - 
Do, Seventh-day, 
American Seamen's Friend Society - 
Do. Jews’ Society, - - 
Lutheran, - - - - 
Total Awentcan, 36,413 
Gospel Propagation Society, -| 81 
Church Missionary do. - - | 125) 18,011 
London Jews’ do. - -| 2 
Independent do. do. - - 7 
London Missionary Society, - | 145) 6,789 
English Presbyterian, - : 1 
Do. Wesleyan, - - | 204) 76,392 
Do. Baptist, - - - | 80) 34,834 
Do. do. General, - . 7 157 
Total Enerisa, | 674) 131,183 
Free Church of Scotland, - -| 39 20 


Established do. do. 10 


Total Scorcu, | 61 


Irish Presbyterian, -|. 21 
French, - 


Berlin, - - - - 13 107 
Basle, - -} 30 220 
Rhenish - > ‘ -| 27} 1,018 
German Society, - 8 

Dresden and Hamburg Miss. Soc. - 4 
Gasner’s do. -| 1 
Lutheran, do 8 


Morrison Education Society, - 2 
Connected with no Society, - 


1439 190,648 


TOTAL, 


It will be seen that the Moravians, or 
United Brethren, who are among the small- 
est of the evangelical denominations, have 
the largest number of missionaries in the 
field. It is their highest honour to obey 
more faithfully than others the Saviour’s 
last command. 

The number of converts belonging to the 
Free Church of Scotland-is not stated cor- 
rectly in the above table. The number put 
down is that in a single church. We have 
searched the Free Church Record in vain 
to find the true number at all their stations. 
We, therefore, allow the number to remain 
as it is. ere 


From the Louisiana 8tatesman. 


Protestant Churches of Lafayette. 


A plain, but beautiful and substantial 
brick edifice is nearly completed on Pryta- 


der the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Beadle. 
Three vears since, this church contained 
only twelve communicants, and, even the 
congregation could scarcely be denominated 
a handful. Under the ministrations of its 
ardent and indefatigable leader, it has grown 
with each revolving year, until its little cha- 
pel has been succeeded by a large and com- 
modious house of worship, and its influence 
begins to be widely felt in our city. 

The First Presbyterian Church under the 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Twichel is of older 
date. Organized many years since, for 
some time it was the only point where 
Protestant influence was concentrated in 
the then infant city of Lafayette. From its 
early formation, a neat frame edifice on 
Fulton street has been dedicated to religious 
service. Unusual embarrassments and dif- 
ficulties have at times pressed upon this so- 
ciety, among which might be enumerated 
pecuniary liabilities and the untimely death 
of many of its most reliable members ; but 
the energy and unyielding perseverance of 
its pastor-have carried it with comparative 
safety through them all. It is reported that 
there is some probability that a new edifice 
will, ere long, be erected for the use of this 
congregation, on a lot which it now owns, 
fronting on one of the principal streets of 
the city. The theatre for the efforts of the 
two Protestant clergymen who labour in 
these churches is entirely distinct. 

On the corner of Philip and Magazine 
streets, it is said that the Methodist persua- 
sion intend soon to build an elegant struc- 
ture for public worship, two or three small 
congregations combining for the purpose of 
increasing their strength. 

The Episcopalians now occupy a very 
neat chapel on First street, near Magazine, 
and, aided by the Rev. Mr. Clark, their 
rector, have collected a respectable congre- 
gation. Annunciation church, a beautiful 
Gothie edifice, receives a good portion of 
its congregation from the lower part of our 
city. ‘The German Lutherans have, for 
more than a year and a half, occupied their 
neat temple, which rears its modest spire 
from the eorner of Philip and Chippewa 


| streets. A more respectable congregation 


is seldom seen. 

The — of these ehurches has 
not only shown the power of voluntary as- 
sociation in promoting the cause of religion, 
but has also demonstrated, that to build up 
new ones in unoccupied places requires little 
else than men of the proper spirit, fitted by 
nature for the great work of preaching the 


gospel, and endowed with genuine piety. 


EET, ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Total German, | 104) 1,345 
United Brethren, - | 291] 20,196 


nea street, by the Presbyterian church un-— 


built there. 


Where the seed’ has been faithfully cast,’ 
the fruit has in time appeared. 

The gradual erection of church spires in 
our midst gives our growing town something 
of a New England feature ; and it argues 
well for the permanency of the greater por- 
tion of the population which has come in 
from more Northern States. It may, per- 
haps, appear strange, that in this city is 
found a Baptist chureh capable of — 
six hundred persons, built and occupi 
solely by the blacks. Seldom is greater 
liberality or earnestness witnessed than they 
exhibit in the support of the ordinances of 
the South; and in no quarter of the world 
are fewer obstacles thrown in the way of 
their assembling to worship. 


— 


Glimpses in the Land of the Bible. 
BY J. WOOD JOHNS, 


Hesron.—This paper I shall devote to a 
continuation of my journey from Bethlehem 
to Hebron, reviewing the way as we pass 
along. At about one hour’s distance are 
situated at El Barak the three immense re- 
servoirs called the Pools of Solomon—and 
these works well deserve to be attributed to 
such an age as that of David’s magnificent 
son—the dimensions are as follow :—the 
largest or lower one, 582 by 177 feet; the 
second, 248 by 205 feet; and the third or 
highest, 160 by 233 feet: these are the 
average dimensions, the pools not being 
rectangular in their construction—the larger 
portion of them is cut oat of the solid rock. 
The arched chamber over the spring which 
supplies them is a very ancient one, and 
supposed by Dr. Wilson, the Scottish di- 
vine and traveller, to be coeval with the 
pools themselves—and it moreover is not a 
little singular, that the construction of the 
aqueduct conveying the water hence to Je- 
rusalem, which is of very high antiquity, 
shows that the hydraulic principle of water 
finding its own level, when conveyed over 
undulating ground, was well known at an 
early period, (I should myself imagine that 
the Pheenicians were well acquainted with 
it from circumstances I will at a future time 
relate,) although the Romans appear, from 
their immense aqueducts at Rome and 
elsewhere, to have been ignorant of this 
principle. ‘The ancient acqueduct convey- 
ing water from this spring at E] Barak has 
of late years been repaired, and by means 
of it, the baths in the western part of Jeru- 
salem now receive a very plentiful supply 
of pure water. Etham is generally sup- 
posed to have- been situated in these parts, 
and these reservoirs were constructed to ir- 
rigate Solomon’s gardens, situated there. 
Some travellers have supposed these pools 
to have been alluded to by the wise man, 
when, in the Canticles he compares “the 
eyes” of his “beloved” to “ the fish-pools 
of Heshbon.” 

The neighbourhood of these pools is one 
of the most barren and rocky portions of 
Palestine. After passing over a large ele- 
vated plain, two botirs beyond the pools, 
southward, the ‘Tekoa' of Sctiptufe, a very 
extraordinary stone ‘enctosure ‘or tlie. left 
meéets the eye of the traveller, . This, stand- 
ing on rising ground, has at the south end 
two or three corners of connected masonry, 
which bring the northern end only on a 
Jevel with the surface, the ground rising to- 
wards the south. ‘The name applied to this 
vicinity is Er-Rame. In the neighbourhood 
are heaps of ruins, indicating that at some 
very distant period there existed a continu- | 


ous group of buildings, and contiguous to | 


the ruins, is found that indispensable requi- 

site for the support of life, a very ancient | 
well, similar in all respects to the one at El. 
Barak. Ramah, of Samuel, in all proba- 

bility stood here, and this site corresponds 

much more correctly with the Ramah of 

Scripture than the site of Nebby Samwil on 

the northwest of Jerusalem. Leaving these 

indications of an ancient city, we proceed 

on towards El Kullil, even to this 
day retaining the name of “the Faithful,” 

in remembrance of “the Father of the Faith- 

ful.” On each side for miles the road 
passes through vineyards and gardens of 

the richest fruit imaginable—the literal “val- 
ley of Eshcol’’—the vines breaking under 
the weight of their delicious burden, and 
tempting “those that pass by to pluck off 

her grapes.’”” ‘The white grape is the only 

one I observed to be cultivated in this dis- 

trict—and indeed almost universally through- 
out the Holy Land. ‘These grapes in a great 

measure supply the Bazars of Jerusalem, 

and I am speaking within bounds when I 

say that I have often seen bunches which 

have weighed hard upon ten pounds, avoir- 

dupois, and each grape has been as large as 

moderate sized plums, and in point of fla- 
vour superior to any I ever tasted in any 

part of the world. I ean easily imagine 

that if, under the present very inferior mode 
of culture, these vines are so productive, 
they would, by scientific cultivation, pro- 
duce bunches which would literally require 
to be carried upon a stake on men’s shoul- 
ders, as Moses distinctly asserts they had 
to be transported by the spies. ‘The other 
fruit of this valley is also in the same ratio, 
of superiority. And now we have the town 

of Hebron in view—one of the most ancient 
cities in the world, being coeval with Da- 
mascus in Syria, and Zoan in Egypt. 

The two objects most worthy of note are 
the Harem built over the cave of Machpe- 
lah, and the pool bearing the name of David; 
the former I believe to be of the highest 
antiquity, corresponding precisely with the 
account Josephus gives us of the sacred en- 
closure of his time, which. he ascribes to 
Patriarchal davs; and all travellers, from 
the earliest of Christian to the present day, 
describe it as a quadrangular enclosure of 
very superb masonry. I saw no work in 
point of finish superior, and very little that at 
all approaches, in beauty of finish, the walls 
of this very singular enclosure. Within 
can be seen the remains of the Constanti- 
nian, or Justinian Church, said to have been 
Neither Christian nor Jew is 
permitted to enter within the sacred enclo- 
sure, and the nearest view I myself was 
permitted to have, was by looking through 
the open door-way, whence I obtained a 
sight of the Turkish mass of masonry, Ce- 
corated with green and crimson silk cover- 
ings, called Abraham’s tombs, and this at so 
great a distance, that very little could be 
clearly discerned. The best view to be ob- 
tained is from the abrupt rising ground in 
the vicinity. The inhabitants of Hebron 
consist of Jews and Mahommetans only. 
The latter, in point of stature, do not: bear 


comparison with the ancient “sons of |. 


Anak,” though in point of moral worth 


they will gain very little by the compari- 


son. The Jews, however, are worthy of 
all the sympathy we ean feel for them, 
Abder-ahenam, the Moslem Governor, has, 
at times, permitted them to be very harshly 
dealt by; but the “ fearful heart,” which 


the descendants of Abraham possess to an 
incredible extent in Palestine, caused them 
to hide many a dark tale of tyranny, lest its 
disclosure should subject them to still greater 
suffering. : 
My arrival at Hebron was on the Friday 


evening, the vigil of the Jewish Sabbath, 


The men were at their evening synagogue 
service, but the women were sitting in grou 
at the doors of their dwellings, in their S 
bath attire, awaiting their return to the even+ 
ing meal. The clean, and even compara- 
tively happy, countenances of the beautiful 
daughters ef Abraham, contrasted so power- 
fully with the slovenly and morose looki 
followers of Islamism, that I could not. avoic 
being struck with the grand difference ex- 
isting between the soul-ennobling doctrines 
of Moses and the soul-debasing creed of the 
false Prophet—portrayed are they so strong- 
ly by their respective representatives in the 
town of Hebron. © 


Popish Doings in China. 
Saaneuat, November 18th, 1848. 

I inclose you an extract from the > 

China Mail dated July 20th, 1848: 
_ We give the following as a text for 
Exeter Hall:—The Rev. V. Stanton, in 
the exercises of his sacred office as 
colonial chaplain, is in the practice of 
visiting the goal, the police stations, and 
the hospital, administering the consola- 
tions of religion to all, but urging them 
offensively on no one. 

* Last week, in the ordinary round 
of his visits, at one of the police sta- 
tions he found a constable, named 
Smith, dangerously ill with fever, and 
on Friday, the 14th, called again, when 
he was told the man was considered to 
be in a dying state, and being a Roman 
Catholic, had expressed a wish to see 
one 6f his own priests. To this Mr. 
Stanton offered no objection, and deépart- 
ed, leaving in charge with the constable 
a copy ofthe New Testament for the use 
of the sick man. The priest was sent for 
that day, or the next, and administered 
extreme unction to Smith before his 
death, on Monday, the 17th. He was, 
of course, informed of the colonial chap- 
lain’s visits, and the New Testament 
left by him was produced. At this the 
priest expressed great indignation, and 
seizing the book, tore out the leaves,* 
and threw them on the ground, telling 
the constable who had received it, him- 
self a Roman Catholic, to inform Mr, . 
Stanton what he had done) and to add 
from him, that in future it would be 
advisable that the Chaplain attend to 
his own affairs and to people of his 
own creed—a very discourteous mes- 
sage, to say the least, discourteously 
conveyed. And it is proper to add, for 
the sake of those who do not know the 
parties, visiting the police sta- 
tions, the Colonial Chaplain is onl 
less sectarian and ostentations than hé 
is in ministering to the sick and the af- 
flicted, or more desirous to avoid strife 
and malice in. discharging his duties 
towards them. From what we know 
of the reverend gentleman, and have 
heard from others, we feel confident, 
that while he would faithfully offer the 
bread of life to those who are ready to 
perish, he. is so much of a Catholic 
Christian as not to raise discussions on 
speculative distinctions of creeds with 
men standing on the threshold of eter- 
nity.” 

There was a scene of a similar kind 
occurred here a few months ago, trans- 
acted by a brother Catholic, who seems 
to have been very zealous of imitating 
his Hong-Kong brother. Dr. Bridgman 
gave to a Chinese a copy of Luke and 
Acts, (the proof sheets of which were 
revised by the Rev. W. C. Milne while 
in England, and printed in one volume 
by the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty.) The Romanist showed it to his 
spiritual adviser, who tore it up for 
him, leaf by leaf, until the boards only | 
were left behind. 

But, spite of these adverse circum- 
Stances, there is much to encourage in 
this mission. To.the missionary com- 
munity several members have been 
added since I last wrote. The Rey. 
Mr. Lowder, the chaplain, arrived at 
the close of September, with his wife 
and five children. _He came at an un- 
fortunate time, when dissension pre- 
vailed between thecommittee appointed 
for building an English church and the 
British Consul and others. I have 
heard Mr. Lowder preach, and was 
much pleased with his sermon, so evan- 
gelical, clear, plain, and faithful. I sin- 
cerely trust that amicable arrangements 
may be speedily made to secure his 
residence and services amongst us, and 
to promote his comfort and that of his 
family, A few days after his arrival, 
there came Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, mis- 
sionaries of the American Methodist 
Episcopal: body, who are daily look- 
ing fora further accession to their num- 
ber. Abont the same time, there ap- 
peared the Rev. Mr. Goddard and family, 
from Siam, where they had been resi- 
dent for ten or twelve years. He is a 
missionary to the Chinese from the 
American Baptist Board, having been 
compelled to retreat from Siam on ae- 
count of his health, He has made 
good attainments in the Chinese lan- 
guage, and will be of great service at 
this time to those of us engaged in re- 
vising the Scriptures. The Baptist 
brethren are also anticipating an in- 
crease of their forces. Indeed, if I’ am 
not misinformed, their friends arrived 
yesterday. You will thus see that we 
muster strong in this city. There are, 
pene more Americans than Eng- 

ish, 

Mr. Dean was here, lately, for his 
health. He adventured up to the in- 
terior in a Chinese dress, but his friends 
lost heart, and he was compelled to 


“* We have seen the fragments of the book. 
| The leaves have been torn out in handsfull, the 
only portion remaining entire being from the 
begimming of St. Matthew to the 7th chapter of 
St. Mark, ending with the 6th verse. : 

“<He answered and said unto them, Well 
hath Esaias prophesied ef you hypocrites, as it is 
written, This people honoureth me with their 


lips, but their heart is far from me.’” 
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the point he aimed at, yet exceedingly 
tified with the scenes he witnessed 
ring his short tour. 
The jubilee of the Church Missio 
Society was commemorated here on the 


first of this month, When we had'a con- 


vocation ofthe missionaries of all de- 
. While writing this hurried letter, I 
have heard that Mr. Cleland has been 
driven from his house at Canton by the 
mob, and has taken refuge at the fac- 
tories; that Dr. Hobson’s landlord has 
been bambooed, and his‘son, a captain 
in the army, cashiered, for allowing 
him to occupy the premises. 

~ Dr. Legge has been much cheered by 
a revival of religion at Hong-Kong 
among the Chinese elder boys, three or 
four of whom have come to him for 
advice about their souls. In addition 
to: these, there are ten or twelve who 
have been similarly impressed. Plead 
with me, friends ‘of ‘China, in England, 
._ that they be more earnest with the God 
of Missions on behalf of this land! 
Truly, “the field is White unto the 
harvest2’—London Patriot. 
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REMOVAL. 
“The Publication Office of The 
Presbyterian is removed. from No. 
37 South Seventh street, to the 
Bookstore No. 142 Chestnut, above 
Sixth street, Philadelphia. Our 
Publication Office is in the first 
Bookstore above Sixth, on the 
South side of Chestnut Street, 
(late Mr. Henry Perkins’s) and 
adjoining the American Sunday 
School Union Buildings. 


— 


To Corresponpents.—We would in- 
form “ A Constant Reader’’ that the Edi- 
tor was absent from the city, when the se- 
lected articles, to which he makes some 
just exceptions, crept into our sheet. 


—_ 


Foreign Corresponpence.—Our French 
correspondent presents us with an inside 
view of prison-discipline in France, which 
is:indeed frightfal. ‘The suggestion in the 
postscript is worthy of attention. A few 
hundred dollars now appropriated would 
comfort the heart of a noble witness for the 
truth, and enable him to pursue his evan- 
gelical labours in despite of the bitter and 
persecuting spirit of Popery. Perhaps 
some one will embrace the opportunity of 
thus aiding the progress of the gospel in 
France. 


— 


Deatu amone THE CLercy.—Within a 
month the Presbyterian, Church has been 
- deprived by death of two of her esteemed 
ministers—the Rev. Dr. William M. At- 
kinson, of Virginia, a man universally be- 
loved wherever known, and the. Rev. 
James W. Stewart, member of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, and pastor of the 
Union Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
who was much esteemed by his fellow 
presbyters for the simplicity and uniform 
kindness of his manners. We hope we 
shall be able to notice these providences 
more particularly hereafter. 


American Boarp.—The Rev. Dr. Ma- 
gie, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
has been appointed Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Board of Foreign Missions, in place 
of the late Rev. Dr. Armstrong. 


Tur Pore Deruronev.—The following 
is the latest intelligence from Rome. The 
second article noticed below, which was 
adopted by the Assembly, will eventually 
defeat the whole measure. While the 
people acknowledge themselves vassals to 
the Pope’s spiritual supremacy, their re- 
public will prove a figment. 

Rome, February 9.—The National As- 
sembly met yesterday at one. The grand 
question of “What form of Government 
should be adopted for the Roman States ?’’ 
was entered on. ‘This debate was charac- 
terized by grave and earnest eloquence, and 
lasted through the night, when finally a di- 
vision took place, and one hundred and 
‘thirty-four votes against twenty decided, 
‘that Rome should be once more a common- 
‘wealth. The twenty in minority advocated 
an amendment, deferring the question to the 
meeting of the great Italian Constituent 
‘body. In the middle of the night the result 
was forced on the notice of the slumbering 
citizens by the simultaneous pealing of all 
the steeples in Rome. The decree is 
couched in the following terms: 

“ Art. 1. The Pope is declared divested 
both in point of fact and in point of right 
of all claim to temporal power. 

“ Art. 2. Full and adequate guaranties 
‘shall be provided for the Pontiff’s indepen- 
dent exercise of his spiritual supremacy. 

“Art. 3. The Government of these 
‘States shall be of a strictly democratic na- 
ture, and the glorious name of Roman Re- 
‘public is resumed. 

“Art. 4. Our relations with the other 
- States of Italy shall be based on reciprocity 
and good-will, as befits our common na- 
tionality. (Signed GALETTI, 

« President of the National Assembly. 
“ Decreed at Rome, February 8, 1840.” 

Connected with this, the flight of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany is explained in 
Jetters addressed by the fugitive Prince to 
his Ministers. In a word, Leopold refuses 
to assent to the Italian Constituent Assem- 
. bly, because, by assenting, he would incur 
_the censures of the Church. The place 
of His Highness’s destination is not re- 
vealed; but he appears to be under British 
protection. Sardinia, under the guidance 
‘ofthe Abbg Gioberti, stands out for Consti- 


- tutional Monarchy, and seeks to rein in the | 


» Republican impatience of the Italians, by 
“inculcating moderate views and the restora- 


return; disappointed at not reaching 


on of the Pope, as the only means of pre- 
venting foreign intervention. 

is reported holy alliance 
has been formed between Austria, Naples, 


This report (say~our advices) was com- 
menced at Gaéta, and is repeated in the 
Constituante Jtaliana. 


the British Parliament, to remove the po- 
litical disabilities of the Jews, it was pro- 
posed by Lord Russell to strike from the 
Parliamentary oath, so far as they might 
be concerned, the expression, “on the true 
faith of a Christian ;” a part of the oath 
which virtually excluded Jews from Par- 
liament. 


Question Boox on Mattruew.—lIt will 
be seen from an advertisement in our paper 
of to-day, that the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, 
of Brooklyn, New York, has in press a 
series of questions on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, with the novel feature of introdu- 
cing the questions of the Shorter Catechism 
by way of illustration. "We have had the 
pleasure of inspecting the‘manuscript, and 
in our opinion the plan is well executed, 
and the book will be particularly desirable 
for Sunday schools and Bible classes.— 
Our readers are already aware that Mr. 
Jacobus is the author of a commentary on 
Matthew, which may with advantage be 
referred to by those using the book of 


questions. 


New Temperance Movement.—From a 
notice in this week’s paper, it will be seen 
that an effort is to be made to restore the 
temperance cause to the more full confi- 
dence of all the churches. Three causes 
have unhappily tended to separate many 
from all active participation in this benevo- 
lent scheme. Ist. The ultra views which 
have been pressed. 2d. The denunciatory 
spirit of some of its leading advocates. 
3d. The substitution of the pledge for the 
efficacy of the gospel, which alone can 
effect radical reform. Besides these prin- 
cipal causes, there are others, which have 
had an unhappy influence. If the cause 
can be restored to its original basis, the 
interest in it will revive. 


Betuany.—About two miles east of Je- 
rusalem was situated the village of Betha- 
ny. It probably had little to recommend 
it to the eye of the traveller, over the other 
hamlets which rested in retirement and 
repose in the vicinity of the Holy City, 
whose stately palaces and unrivalled tem- 
ple arrested every eye. Still its fame has 
survived the lapse of eighteen hundred 
years. Not a fame derived from its impos- 
ing architecture, nor the affluence and mili- 
tary prowess of its inhabitants, but from its 
sacred associations. It was the favourite 


‘resort of one, in whom “dwelt all the ful- 


ness of the Godhead bodily,” and to whom 
the chief attraction was a single family 
there dwelling, which he tenderly loved. 
It was “the town of Mary, and her sister 
Martha,” who lived with their brother La- 
zarus; and it was their high distinction 
that “Jesus loved Martha and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” 

The great Benefactor of the human race, 
unwearied as he was in his ministrations 
of mercy, gladdening the hearts of many 
of the sons and daughters of sorrow by 
dispelling diseases which had defied the 
skill of the physician, and proclaiming re- 
conciliation and peace to the penitent and 
contrite, was doomed to experience the 
scorn of the wealthy and titled, and the 
ingratitude and neglect of the multitudes 
which filled the streets of the so called 
Holy City. Day after day, and month 
after month, he pursued his self-denying 


| toils, and yet, instead of cordial reception, 


he encountered opposition and persecution. 
“He came to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.’”” ‘The blessed Saviour 
had the feelings of a man. His sensibili- 
ties were wounded. He was pained by 
the heartless ingratitude of men. Their 
infatuation and obduracy pierced his heart 
with sorrows. He was surrounded by 
thousands, and yet had few friends. The 
few disciples who followed him were men 
in humble life, imperfectly acquainted with 
his high claims to their regard, and withal 
timid and shrinking. We must view the 
Saviour in these circumstances; we must 
recall the events of each hour, filled as they 
were with causes of grief, before we can 
form any adequate notion of his character 
as “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief.” He had, however, some friends, 
whose attachment was sincere, and ready 
to evince itself on every fitting occasion. 
The family at Bethany were among these. 
His presence often blest them, and we may 
presume their society often soothed and 


man of lovely character, for Christ, who 
knew his inmost heart, loved him. Father 
and mother were probably dead, and the 
affectionate brother acted in the place of 
parents to his sisters. ‘They were worthy 


tionable, and yet there were points of dif- 
ference in their character. While they 
both loved and reverenced their Lord, 
Martha testified her regard by an undue 
anxiety to make the best preparations for 
his entertainment ; while Mary, more spi- 
ritual, and with nicer sensibilities, seemed 
to forget the world in her absorbed atten- 
tion to the heavenly instructions which 
fell from his lips. This was the “ better 
part’? she had chosen. 

We might suppose, that a house to 
which Christ loved to resort, would have 
been safe from the intrusion of oppressive 
griefs; yet it was not so. During a period 
of perhaps longer absence than usual, La- 
zarus Was smitten with disease. He gra- 


dually grows worse. The alarmed sisters 


Jewisn Disapurries.—In the bill before. 


comforted him. Lazarus was, no doubt, a | 


send a message 
sence of ‘their best friend. He comes not. 
Their héarts ate wrung with anguish as 
theylsee their beloved brother and protec- | 
tor gradually sinking into the embrace of 
death. Christ, at length, appears. It is 
to a house of affliction that he now comes. 
One friend is dead, and placed in the 
tomb; the other two are weighed down 
by the load of their sorrows. How touch- | 
ing their complaint, If thou hadst been 
here, our brother had not died! The com- 
passionate Saviour was himself moved. 
He was a sympathizing high priest, and he 
wept! He wept, that such sorrows were 
necessary, and that there were such causes 
for sorrow. The language of his tears 
was, O sin, how hast thou turned the 
world into a wilderness!. How hast thou 
intruded into the human heart, and poison- 
ed all the sources of its joys! Still there 
was comfort for this favoured family. “The 
resurrection and the life’? were there, in 
the person of Jesus. The grave was under 
his dominion. At his word, it delivered 
up its dead, and the living Lazarus came 
forth to embrace his surprised and joyful 
sisters. That house of Bethany resumed 
its wonted cheerfulness, and Jesus became 
dearer to each heart, and a still more wel- 
come guest. 

More than eighteen hundred years have 
passed since the occurrence of these events. 
The proud Jerusalem has been humbled to 
the dust, and its glory has all departed. 
The village of Bethany is still to be seen, 
but not as it once was. The blight that 
struck upon the whole land of Palestine, 
fell upon this once favoured hamlet. In 
vain might we search for the house of La- 
zarus ; yet we know where its tenants are 
—above, in a more beautiful mansion, the 
joyful guests of Him whom they once en- 
tertained ; and still is it emphatically true, 
that Jesus “loves Martha and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” 


— 
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DIscIPLINE IN THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH. 
—The Lord Bishop of London has intro- 
duced a,bill into the House of Lords, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Court of 
Appeal for the trial of heresy in clergymen 
in orders He proposes that the Court be 
composed of the two Archbishops, three 
Bishops, two Oxford Professors, and eight 
legal gentlemen in high stations. Thus 
the State, and not the Church, is to be the 
judge of heresy. ‘The net which such 
men would spread, would catch the evan- 
gelical clergy, and let Puseyites, not to say 
fox-hunters, escape. Such is another ex- 
emplification of the advantages of Estab- 
lishments. 


EpucaTion anp War.—The London 
Punch is a sagacious observer of the times. 
It informs us that the Duke of Wellington 
is urging a plan of education for the army, 
that it may not remain in its present ignor- 
ance. Punch remarks on this, 

‘When the aforesaid ignorance ceases, 
how long will the British army last? Is it 
to be expected that some 40,000 men will 
quietly walk into a field to kill, or to be 
killed, when they are in a state to reason? 
Depend upon it, they will not do it to please 
any body! But still we cry, as loudly as 
the Duke, ‘ Educate the army.’ ” 


— 


Duke or Arcyte.—This distinguished 
individual recently published an original 
work on Presbyterianism, of the merits of 
which we cannot speak from personal ex- 
amination. In it, however, he has said 
some hard things of Prelacy, for which, as 
we are informed by the London Episcopal 
Record, he has been excommunicated by 
a Scotch Bishop ! 


Wuat 1s Lirerary Fame.—The late 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, forms the fol- 
lowing estimate of posthumous fame: 


“When I think of the existence I shall 
commence when the stone is laid above my 
head, how can literary fame appear to me 
—to anyone, but as nothing? I believe 
when I am gone, justice will be done to me 
in this way, that I was a pure writer. Itis 
an inexpressible comfort at my time of life, 
to be able to look back and feel that I have 
not written one line against religion or vir- 
tue.” 


Missionary For Arrica.—Mr. Josiah 
Tyler, son of the Rev. Dr. Tyler, was or- 
dained on the 28th ult. in the chapel of 
the Theological Institute, East Windsor, 
Connecticut, as a missionary to the Zulus 
of South Africa. Mr. Tyler was one of 
three out of his class who have devoted 
themselves to the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The sermon on the occasion was 
by his brother-in-law. The New England 


dds: 
of his regard. Their piety was unques- Puritan adds 


“The charge, by the venerable father 
of the young missionary; and the right 
hand of fellowship by his elder brother, 
very well became the occasion and their 
near and tender relations to him. . We have 
never before witnessed at a missionary or- 
dination, two performances of precisely such 
a character. It was obvious that the full 
heart of both the father and the brother 
were upon their lips and in their eyes as 
they addressed him, and their emotions 
found strong sympathy in the audience. 
When the father, opening his charge with 
the tender appellation, ‘My dear son,’ 
proceeded with the affection of a father, 
and yet with the solemnity of a minister, 
and in the name of the Council, to charge 
his ‘own son’ on the momentous duties of 
a Christian missionary, it was manifest how 
entirely consistent with each other were 
the tenderest paternal affection and the 
most faithful and earnest injunctions and 


entreaties to fidelity in ‘the work of Christ.’ 


ge in haste, soliciting the pre- 


Christ, and with a hearty ‘God speed’ gavé 


up the young en, go ‘far hence} 


into the Gentiles of ca,’ for ‘the love 
of Christ ;’ the scene was a little too much 
for the feelings of the audience, although the 
speaker succeeded in commanding his own.” 


For the Presbyterian. 

‘WHERE ARE THE NINE? 

The obligations that every redeemed | 
soul is under to Him who wrought out its 
marvellous redemption, are inchlculable. 
Those obligations extend to every thing 
that the Christian is or has ; they exhaust, 
and more than exhaust, all human capa- 
bilities. Those souls, whom an agonizing 
Saviour has healed from the fearful le- 
prosy of sin—whom He has plucked from 
the very verge of the unfathomable abyss, 
have not discharged their whole duty when 
they have returned (like the grateful Sa- 
maritan) to “give thanks’ to their De- 
liverer. It is not enough that they do not 


retire to their houses, their farms, and |. 


their merchandize. It is not enough that 
they remain at the side of their Benefactor. 
They are to “ glorify’? Him there—and to 
glorify Him with all their might, and mi 
and strength; with every sinew of their 
frames, every pulsation of their hearts, 
every effort of their hands. 7 

With this view of the Christian’s obli- 
gation to Christ before us, let us cast our 
eyes over the intellectual world around us. 
Where are the nine? Behold the vast 
amount of cultivated intellect within the 
pale of God’s Church—the vast number of 
men who have been gifted with rare men- 
tal gifts, and with the highest gift of all, 
the regenerating Spirit! They have been 
brought under the deepest obligations, and 
the most solemn of covenants. An oppor- 
tunity has been afforded them of doing 
what angels would delight to do. They 
have had the opportunity of glorifying their 
Redeemer by sanctifying to his cause, all 
that intellect and learning. Christ claimed 
the consecration. The Church needed it. 
A perishing world demanded it. Com- 
mon gratitude for the most priceless of 
benefits required it. But, “where are the 
nine ?”’ 

Where is the vast portion of those to 
whom God has granted such great and 
enviable opportunities for glorifying Him, 
and to whose power He has entrusted 
such a mighty capacity for usefulness? 
Are they not to be found in the haunts of 
the money-getters, and where the men of 
this world, the worshippers of mammon 
“most do congregate?’ Are there not 
learning and intellect enough which be- 
long to the Church, but are employed in 
secular pursuits, to furnish out a ministry 
such as the salvation of the world tarries 
for? And shall the Church send such a 
mighty contribution annually to the marts 
of traffic, and to the halls of learning, art, 


law, and science, while the vineyard of whe j 


Master lieth waste, and the gates of hell 
are blocked up by the hosts of ruined 
souls? 

_ As we turn away from the sad spectacle 
of so much secularized talent and learning 
within the Church, and see here and there 
one—one, toog from whom we had ex- 
pected the least—one who has struggled 
up through penury and hardships, and 
self-denial to the post of duty, and who is 
humbly devoting all that he possesses to 
the work of proclaiming his Saviour’s 
gospel, we are ready to say, with the Mas- 
ter—‘‘ Were there not fen cleansed—but 
where are the nine, that no one has re- 
turned to glorify God, save this Samari- 
tan 2” 

But there are other means of rendering 
honour to our heavenly Benefactor, besides 
the consecration of intellectual gifts to His 
service. The Redeemer entrusts to one 
healed leper great mental powers; to 
another a darge estate; to another a small- 
er one. He bids them use these trea- 
sures for His glory. He sits beside His 
treasury and waits for them to offer their 
gifts? For many of them He waits long, 
but alas! He waits in vain. They are 
away at their gold-digging—busied with 
putting the ‘rental on God’s estates (that 
they are stewards for) into their own cof- 
fers? When He has waited long for the 
subjects of His grace to come back and 
manifest their gratitude in something more 
than empty words; a poor and obscure 
saint cometh with her two mites, and of 
her penury casts in all her living. Blessed 
Master! does not that sorrowing face of 
thine say, as palpably as words could ex-. 
press it—‘‘ Were there not ten cleansed ; 
but where are the nine, that no one returns 
with their alms, save this Samaritan ?”’ | 

O! in how many ways does this melan- 
choly ingratitude of redeemed Christians 
rise before us, to amaze and to sadden? 
Some enterprise for extending Christ’s 
Church is to be undertaken. The re- 
cipients of His grace are to carry it for- 
ward. They are honoured with the en- 
nobling trust. But as we behold a little 
handful of labourers toiling with despond- 
ing hearts at a work which should secure 
the cheerful co-operation of a whole grate- 
ful Church, we cannot but ask, Where are 
the nine? There is a convocation called 


every month to pray for the conversion of 


the world. All who have been themselves 
healed are bidden to come in, and beseech 
the same mercy for the millions d spiritual 
lepers in heathen lands. Their sense of 
gratitude—their solemn obligations to their 
crucified Saviour are appealed 0. Jesus 
tells them how they may thereby glorify 
Him, as well as bring relief to their perish- 
ing fellow men. We go there, trusting to | 
meet the whole company of restored and 
rejoicing “lepers” at the feet of Jesus, 
pouring out their thanks and their gifts. 
Looking about that dreary, cheerless house 
of prayer, with its scanty handful of sup- 
plicants, can we help asking, with mourn- 
fulness of spirit—Were there net a whole 


‘Church cleansed here ? and where are the | 


-will dawn upon a slumbering Church and 
‘a deserted house of prayer? TT. L.C. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of Buffalo. 

At a called meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Buffalo City, on the 27th of 
February, the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. Smith Sturgis and the Church 
of Black Rock was dissolved, and the 
Church declared vacant. The. Rev. 
L. H. Christian was received and in- 
stalled pastor of the Court Street 
Church, Rochester, New York. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Ar- 
thur Burtis; charge to the pastor by the 
Rev. Harvey Chapin; the Rev. A. T. 
Rankin presided, asked the constitu- 
tional questions, and made the prayer; 
benediction by the pastor. The con- 
gregation came forward and took their 
pastor by the hand as a token of receiv- 
ing him cordially as their spiritual over- 
seer. 

The Court Street Church was origi- 
nally organized as a united secession 
Church. The Rev. Mr. McFadgen was 
| their first minister. He and the congre- 
, gation joined the Buffalo City Presby- 
tery in February, 1845. With this 
change came another—a change in 
Psalmody. This was injudicious. The 
Assembly’s book is the best system of 
Church Psalmody extant, yet the old 
version has many excellencies, and when 
the people, by education and habit, are 
accustomed to it,a change must be of 
doubtful propriety. Inthe fall of 1845, 
the Rev. L. Chesseman took charge of 
the congregation. By the change in 
singing, and other causes, the number 
was cut down to forty; under his super- 
vision the communicants were increased 
to two hundred, as stated in the last re- 
port; since that, forty have been dis- 
missed to form another Church. The 
number is now one hundred and sixty. 
Their new pastor is well qualified for 
his work, and with the blessing of the 
Head of the Church, will be successful. 

Another Old-school Church has been 
organized in the city of Buffalo. They 
and their minister, the Rev. A. Burtis, 
united with our Presbytery at its last 
stated meeting. 

During the last summer the congre- 
gation of Shawnee erected and com- 
pleted a house of worship. The ex- 
pense of the building was twelve hun- 
dred dollars; two hundred dollars of 
that sum remain to be paid. The 
Church is small, but the prospect of 
increase is favourable. They are now 
making vigorous efforts to settle a min- 
ister. For some time they will be de- 
pendent on the Board of Missions for 
aid. If some wealthy Church, or in- 
dividual, would send them a library of 
the Board’s publications, it would con- 
tribute much to propagate the gospel 
in a destitute neighbourhood. Will 
you, Mr. Editor, call attention to this 
subject, and solicit such a gift for them? 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


Charity Begins at Home. 


Should not the Church support her 
own Boards ? 

In reading the Missionary Chronicle 
for March, I was pleased with the re- 
marks of “A Pastor,’ on the subject 
of agencies. I am fully persuaded that 
the writer of that article takes the right 
view of this important subject; one 
paragraph struck my mind with pecu- 
liar force. It was this:—“Other Insti- 
tutions have their agents, and while we 
discuss in our own Church courts, the 
propriety of the system, they, through 
the amiable kindness of our pastors, 
enter our Churches and gather where 
they have not strewn, and of conse- 
quence, our own Boards receive next 
to nothing.”” Now this is literally true, 
and in reference to no one cause is it 
more frequently realized than in refer- 
ence to our excellent Board of Publica- 
tion. The American Tract Society and 
}the American Sunday School Union 
have their agents, even here in the 
West; and they have some of them 
from among the most talented and 
efficient ministers of our Church.— 
These agents make it a point to visit 
all the large and wealthy congre- 
gations in all our Western Synods, 
at least once a year. Nor do they 
call in vain. The Churches give, and 
many of them give liberally. For ex- 
ample, the Church of , in the Sy- 
nod of , consisting of about two 
hundred members, and paying the last 
three years at the rate of two thousand 
dollars annually for the erection of their 
house of worship, have, during the 
whole of this time, annually responded 
to the call of the agent of the American 
Tract Society, by a donation of, say 
fifty dollars, more or less. 

And what has this congregation given 
to their own Board of Publication, you 


| inquire? Why just nothing. And this, 


I am certain, is substantially the his- 
| tory of hundreds of our churches in the 
West, as it relates to these enterprises. 
A leading agent of the Tract Society, 
who has for his field several Western 
States, and who, on this field, collects 
about six thousand dollars annually, 
told mea few days since, that he thought, 
that Old-school Presbyterians contribu- 
ted at least one-third of this amount. 
Here then you have the churches in 
these western Synods, giving annually 
to a voluntary and irresponsible Board 
of Publication, (however good it may 
be) from two to three thousand dollars; 
and next to nothing totheirown. Why 
is this? It is not from any want of 
confidence in our own Board in any 
respect. Thechurches and the Presby- 
terlan community generally, prefer the 
books of our Board to any other. I 
am convinced that the main cause of 
this state of things, is the want of an 
efficient agency on this field. Now, 
we do not wish our churches to give 
less than they have been giving to any 
of the Societies named above. But 
could they not, and would they not give 
at least as much to their own Board of 
Publication? Permit then, a western 
pastor, to suggest the speedy appoint- 
ment of an efficient agent for the Board 
of Publication, to operate in the western 
Synods generally, and advance the 
great cause for which it was instituted, 
among the millions that inhabit this 
land. Such an agent, I am persuaded, 


the cause of religious literature in the 

West; and in time would greatly aid 

the general operations of our Board. 
ANOTHER Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dedication of a Church. 


A new and convenient house of wor- 
ship was dedicated to the service of 
God on the 8th of December, at the 
Shade Gap, Huntingdon county, Penn- 
sylvania. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the pastor, the Rey. James 
G. McGinnis, from Hag. ii. 9. On the 
next day public services were held, 
preparatory to the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, when the venerable 
and Rev. Amos A. McGinley preached 
in the morning a most excellent and ap- 
propriate discourse, to a very attentive 
audience. In the evening another dis- 
course was preached by the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Gibson. On Sabbath morning 
the sacrament of the supper was ad- 
ministered to the members of the 
Church, in the presence of a large and 
‘Tespectable audience. The ordinary 
congregation of Shade Gap is but a 
small one, and deserves great credit for 
the spirit and liberality they have man- 
ifested in erecting a very comfortable 
and convenient house in which to wor- 
ship the God of their fathers, according 
to the order and doctrines of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Particularly in this 
matter the pastor of the Church has 
displayed great zeal, diligence, and per- 
severance. He found the congregation 
in a very languishing and scattered 
state, but by his untiring energy and in- 
dustry, amidst many bodily infirmities, 
arising from disease contracted in the 
western country, he has succeeded in 
reviving all the interests of the Church ; 
and it is now one of the most united 
and promising charges, of the same 
number of communicants, within the 


bounds of the Presbytery of Hunting- 


don. W.I.G 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
JOHN BROWN, THE COMMENTATOR, 


The father of John Brown, of White- 
burn, and grandfather of Dr. John 
Brown, of Edinburgh, was the cele- 
brated professor John Brown, author of 
the Self-interpreting Bible, the Exposi- 
tion of the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, and other works, and teacher 
of Theology in the United Secession 
Church. He was an extraordinary 
man. When a poor shepherd boy, he 
conceived the idea of learning Latin 
and Greek, and having procured a few 
old books, actually accomplished the 
task, while tending his cattle on the 
hills. So successful was he, that some 
of the old and superstitious people in 
the neighbourhood concluded that he 
must have been assisted by “the evil 
spirit.” On one occasion he went to 
Edinburgh, plaided and barefoot, walk- 
ed into a bookseller’s shop, and asked for 
a Greek Testament. “ What are you 
going to do with a Greek Testament ?”’ 
said the bookseller, with a smile; “ ye 
may have it for nothing if ye’ill read 
it 
off a few verses, and gave the transla- 
tion; on which he was permitted to 
carry off the Greek Testament in tri- 
umph. Professor Brown was emi- 
nently an holy man. He was equally 
distinguished for his simplicity and dig- 
nity of character. His preaching was 
much admired by old and judicious 
persons. On one occasion, when he 
and others were assisting a brother 
minister in services preparatory to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which 
services in Scotland usually take place 
on the last days of the week preceding 
the “Sacramental Sabbath,’’? and are 
frequently held in the open air, a cou- 
ple of gay young men had been out 
hunting, and on their return home drew 
near to the large congregation who 
were listening at that moment to the 
preaching of an eloquent, but some- 
what showy divine. After standing a 
few moments, the one said to the other, 
“ Did you ever hear such preaching as 
that??? “No,” he replied with an 


oath, “ but he don’t believe a word of | 


it!’?? After this preacher had closed, 
there stood up, in the “tent,’’ (a tempo- 
rary pulpit erected in the open air for 
the accommodation of the ministers,) 
an old, humble-looking man, who an- 
nounced his text in a trembling voice, 
as if he were afraid to speak in God’s 
name. He went on, and became more 
and more interesting, more and more 
impressive. The young men were 
awed, and listened with reverent atten- 
tion to the close, when the one, turning 
to the other, said, “And what d’ye 
think of that?”’ “ Think of it,’? he re- 
plied, “I don’t know what to think.” 
“ Why, didn’t you see how every now 
and then he turned round in the tent, 
as if Jesus Christ were behind him, and 
he was asking, Lord, what shall I say 
next?’? This preacher was John Brown, 
the secret of whose pulpit eloquence 
was, the inspiration of an humble and 
contrite heart, touched by the finger of 
the Almighty; an eloquence as far 
transcending that of the mere orator as 
the divine and heavenly transcends the 
human and earthly. This, too, was the 
eloquence of the early Scottish preach- 
ers—of Knox and Rutherford, of Guth- 
rie and Erskine,of Cameron and Boston. 
This fired the hearts of the people with 
a holy and all-conquering zeal; this 
shed a glory over the death of the mar- 
tyrs, and diffused among their descend- 
ants the love of “the covenant,’’ and 
the love of God. May this ever con- 
tinue to be the eloquence, not only of 
the Church of Scotland, but of the 
Church throughout the world!—Turn- 
bull’s Genius of Scotland. 


A FAULT IN PUBLIC PRAYER, 


Every thing approaching to flattery 
is a serious fault in public prayer, 
and ought to be carefully avoided.— 
Flattery in any man, and on any occa- 
sion, is criminal. In the pulpit it is 
eminently so; but to convey any thing 


like flattery in prayer, is undoubtedly | 


liable to still heavier censure. Yet, 
something nearly resembling this, not 
unfrequently occurs in the public devo- 
tions of the sanctuary. I refer to the 
language often employed in prayer, after 
a brother in the ministry has preached, 
or performed some other equivalent 
service. That prayer is often employed 
as a vehicle of strong commendation, 


would prove a most useful auxiliary to 


not to say flattery, of the preceding | 


Taking the book, he quietly read | 


preacher, It is by no means uncom- 
mon, in this part of the public service, 
for him who performs it, to express him- 
self in some such language as the fol- 
lowing: ** We thank thee, O Lord, for 
the interesting, the solemn, and the 
truly scriptural discourse to which we 
have just listened;”’ or, “ We pray that 
the richly instructive, powerful, and ex- 
cellent discourse which thy servant has 
just given us, may sink down into our 
hearts.”” And on some rare occasions, 
thanks are returned that “such a burn- 
ing and shining light has been raised 
up;” and apetition offered, “that hemay 
shine with increasing lustre as he ad- 
vances in years;”’ and that “ his depart- 
ure, like the setting sun, may be serene 
and full of glory.”” In short, with many 
preachers, the closing prayer, in all such 
cases, is considered as furnishing a kind 
of theological thermometer, by which 
we may graduate the warmth or the 
coldness of the approbation felt for the 
sermon just closed. This ill-judged 
and very exceptionable practice has be- 
come, with many preachers, so com- 
mon, that if one should omit to convey, 
in some form, the usual compliment, he 
is by some considered as wanting in 
civility, and as manifesting a want of 
respect to the preacher. And although 
persons of sound judgment and good 
taste generally avoid this impropriety, 
yet, as might be expected, the more in- 
judicious and indiscreet are most apt to 
launch out in language of warm eulogy, 
and, through this devotional medium, 
to pay compliments altogether unme- 
rited, and if ever so much merited, 
altogether unseasonable. It would, 
indeed, be over fastidious to forbid, in 
a closing prayer, any reference to a 
preceding preacher. To pray that the 
word delivered by him may be accom- 
panied with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven; that it may prove like 
good seed sown in good ground, and 
bring forth abundant fruit to the glory 
of God; and that the preacher may be 
graciously rewarded for his labour of 
love, and may see the work of the 
Lord prospering under his ministra- 
tions, may undoubtedly be allowed 
without offence, nay, without impro- 
priety. But nothing that savours of 
compliment, direct or indirect, either 
to the talents or the piety of the preach- 
er, is, in any ordinary case, allowable. 
And certainly, it is in all cases, safest 
and best to err on the side of reserve and 
abstinence, than of excess.— Dr. Miller 
on Public Prayer. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
THE SHUNAMITE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THANKFULNESS. 


«“ I dwell among mine own, and I am blest, 

My husband, household, dear familiar friends ; 
I dwell among my people and at rest, 

Thankful to God for all His goodness sends. 

I have enough, nay, more,” she meekly cried, 
“I dwell among mine own, and I am satisfied.” 


/ 
Was there no boon a monarch could bestow, 
Nought that a prophet might demand on earth; 
Nothing to cause that cup to overflow, 
So filled with brimming blessings from her birth? 
«IT dwell among mine own,” she only said, 
In this my happy home, and need no human aid.” 


Riches were hers, but she was blessed with more 
Than those in earthly treasure affluent, 

Or garners, teeming with their ripened store, 

A sweet and grateful spirit of content. 
This was the great inheritance, which heaven 
To the rich Shunamite had largely given. 


One blessing, long desired, but still denied, 

Was wanting to that home of peace and joy— 
She had no son. The blessing was supplied, 
The mother smiled upon her infant boy; _ 

But He whose love the long-sought blessing sent, 
Now taught a higher lesson than content. 


The blessing was recalled. The shades of death 
Closed the fair eyelids of the lovely child, 

The mother felt that with his parting breath, 
Earth of its sweetest blossom was despoiled : 
But checked the strong temptation to rebel, 

And said, in meek submission, « It is well.” 


O hard, sweet lesson! taught, my God, by thee, 
Deeply to suffer, and breathe no complaint, 

In resignation to thy wise decree, 

With the true wisdom of this gentle saint, 

How blest the lot, where in one heart unite 
Faith and content, as in this Shunamite. 


And I am blest, though poor; I also dwell, 
All loving, loved by all, among mine own; 
And I have learned to answer, “ Jt is well,” 
Under the deepest sorrow I have knowns@ 
Blest with true riches, in content of mind, 
And the best happiness, a will resigned. 


ITEUS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


American Missions. — The Executive 
Committee of the American Missionary As- 
sociation have purchased of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, all the 
property belonging to the Board’s mission 
in Siam, except the library and school ap- 
paratus. ‘The transferred property consists 
of. two dwelling houses, one chapel, a float- 
ing house dispensary, a small hospital build- 
ing, and a book-binding establishment and 
type foundry, with all their fixtures and ap- 
purtenances, presses, type, &c. 


Missionaries TO Arrica. — The Colo- 
nization Society’s bark Liberia Packet, 
sailed from Baltimore for Liberia on Satur- 
day morning last, with the Rev. Messrs. G. 
Rambo and C. C. Hoffman, Protestant 
Episcopal missionaries, and about seventy 
emigrants. 


DisTINGUISHED Visitror. — It is stated 
that the eminent Savan Dr. Thomas Dick, 
whose works form a portion of the stand- 
ard English literature, will visit the United 
States during the coming summer. 


SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION.—At a meeting 
of the Board of Regents, held on Wednes- 
day, 7th inst. Vice-President Fillmore (ex 
officio a regent) was unanimously elected 
Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in the place of Vice-President Dallas, whose 
term had expired. 


Tue Nite.—It is stated in late London 
Scientific Journals, that Dr. Bialloblotzky, 
is about to undertake an exploring tour into 
the interior of Africa. His main object is 
to make one more attempt to settle the dis- 
puted geographical question of the sources 
of the Nile. He was to leave Suez for 
Aden about the 23d of October, the East 
India Company having given him a passage 
in one of their steamers. The plan is, to 
proceed from Aden to Mombas, or the East 
coast of Africa, in about forty degrees of 
South latitude, and there, or in its vicinity, 
make arrangements for travelling into the 
interior with a native caravan or otherwise. 
It is anticipated that a journey of three or 
four hundred miles from the coast, in a 
direction between W. and N. W. will brin 
the traveller to the edge of the table land of 
Eastern Africa, at the water parting be- 
tween the basin of the Upper Nile and that 
of the rivers Lufidgi, Ozi, and Sabaki, flow- 
ing eastward into the Indian Ocean. 


LATE FOREIGN ITEMS. 


[From Papers received at this Office. ] 


Baptist Noet.—Some active members 
of the late congregation of the Hon. and . 
Rev. Baptist Noel have been circulating a 

tition to the Queen, enclosed in a circular 
in which they state, that “the attention of 
the laity having been much directed by re- 
cent circumstances, and especially by the 
secession of our late respected pastor, to the 
various defects in the canons, discipline, for- 
mularies, and services of the Church of 
England,” they recommend a petition, in 
which they say—‘Lamenting deeply the 
loss we have sustained by the secession of 
our able and excellent minister, from a con« 
gregation to whom his ministrations were 
most acceptable and beneficial, and from the 
Church, of which, by his piety, zeal, disin- 
terestedness, and eloquence, he was a distin- 
guished ornament, we most humbly implore 

our Majesty, with the advice of your 

onourable Privy Council, to cause a revi- 
sion to be made of the canon law, so as to 
adapt it to the altered circumstances of the 
nation, and an examination into those points 
in the discipline, formularies, and services 
of the Church, which, left defective or un- 
corrected at the Reformation, have ever 
since given rise to grave objections, and 
have often weakened the attachment of the 
friends of the Church, driven many from 
her communion, and afforded topics of at- 
tack to her enemies. Recent events have 
given a painful prominence to some of those 
defects which throw great difficulties in the 
way of the archbishops and bishops in the 
maintenance of discipline, and perplex the 
judgment, while they impede the usefulness, 
and not unfrequently wound the consciences 
of the clergy; and, as we humbly submit, 
in some degree interfere with the religious 
freedom and toleration of the lay members 
of the Church. * ° The measures 
we venture to submit to your Majesty’s 
consideration will, if adopted, result in a 
series of moderate and judicious reforms 
most beneficial to the Church, and highly 
satisfactory to your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects.” 


Reruce ror Femare 
cently, at a meeting of the Committee, it 
was resolved that the sum raised for a me- 
morial to the memory of the late Mrs. Fry 
should forthwith be appropriated to the 
opening of an asylum for discharged female 
criminals, to be called the “Elizabeth Fry 
Refuge,”’ to be situated within two miles of 
the Royal Exchange. 


TRacTaRIAN Move.—A new movement 
has been made by the Tractarians with re- 
gard tg the churching of women. The par- 
ties requiring this service to be performed, 
are compelled to sit on the steps of the 
“altar,” subject to the gaze of the whole 
congregation.—Western Times. 


Romisu Staristics.—The Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1849 shows an increase of en- 
ergy and activity on the part of Romanists. 
At page 99, they give a statement of six 
hundred and. seventy-four churches and 
chapels, besides twenty-two stations where 
Divine service is performed :—Laneashire 
has one hundred and twenty-eight; York- 
shire, sixty-two; Staffordshire, thirty-five; 
Middlesex, twenty-seven; Warwickshire, 
twenty-three; Northumberland, twenty-two. 
A question suggests itselfi—Whence comes 
the money? ‘This gives rise to a second— 
Can they who multiply such costly struc- 
tures many are—require 30,000/. a , 
year from the Protestants of this country to — 
educate Roman Catholics at Maynooth Col- 


| lege? At page 100, it is stated there are 


ten “Catholic Colleges’ in Ergland, and 
one in Scotland, and fourteen “ religious 
houses of men.’ Forty-one convents, 


eight hundred and ninety-seven yo 


‘priests in England, ‘Wales, and Scotland, 


being a total increase of sixty-five priests 
as compared with last year. Of these one 
hundred and eighty-nine are in the Lanca- 
shire district, one hundred and sixty in the - 
Central district, and one hundred and fifty- 
seven in the London district. Forty-three 
Romish ecclesiastics in the British colonies 
and possessions, as archbishops, bishops, 
suffragans, and vicars-apostolic.—Protest- 
ant Magazine. 


RevivaL OF THE OrFice or ABBOT IN 
ENGLAnD.—The ceremony of consecrating 
an Abbot took place at the monastery of 
Mount St. Bernard, in Charnwood Forest, 
recently, when the Rev. J. Palmer, other- 
wise Father Bernard, the superior of that 
monastery, was installed in that office, and 
presented with a crozier, rings, mitre, and 
gloves, each of which were separately 
blessed and sprinkled with holy water by 
the Romanist bishop of the miflland district, 
Dr. Ullathorne. This being the first occa- 
sion of the kind in England since the Re- 
formation, some interest was excited in the 
neighbourhood, and a few Catholic gentle- 
men from considerable distances were pre- 
sent to witness the ceremony. Bishop 
Waring was present, but took no public 
part in the proceedings. Several other 
Roman Catholic clergymen were present, 
as were also Abbot Bruno from Mount 
Melleray Abbey, county of Waterford, and 
Abbots Augustin of Bellefontaine, and 
Maxime of Melleray, in France. In the 
course of the proceedings the bishop de- 
livered a brief address, in which he con- 
gratulated those of the clergy present, that, 
after three hundred years of desolation, it 
had pleased God to renew in their midst 
the ancient office of abbot, and that there 
was in that neighbourhood an owner of the 
soil (alluding to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
eq) who was raising up the ancient abbey 
of Garendon, at Mount St. Bernard. He 
alluded to the exertions the abbot elect had 
made in establishing and conducting that 
monastery, and exhorted the monks and 
novices (from thirty to forty in number) to 
imitate Father Bernard in his zeal and good 
works. The ceremony occupied rather 
more than three hours. 


Secession.—The Rev. Newenham Tra- 
vers, B.A. F.S.A. late of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and Incumbent of the district of 
Pennington, Hants, has seceded from the 
Church of England. ‘To-morrow, in Fins- 
bury Chapel, South-place, London, the Rev. 
gentleman will commence a course of lec- 
tures, illustrative of his reasons for the 
course he has taken.—Leeds Mercury. 


Mope or THe Papat Cuurcu Errecrine 
Conversions IN THE East.—The people 
of Bebozi are amongst those Chaldeans 
who have very recently become Catholics, 
and are but a too common instance of the 
mode in which such proselytes are made. 
In the Church 1 saw a few miserable 
prints, dressed up in all the horrors of red, 
yellow, and blue, miracles of saints, and of 
the blessed Virgin, and a hideous infant in 
swaddling clothes, under which was written, 
“ L’Iddio, Lambino.” They had recently 
been stuck up against the bare walls. “Can 
you understand these pictures?” I asked. 
“No,” was the reply; “we did not place 
them here. When our priest (a Nestorian) 
died a short time ago, Mutran Yusuf, the 
Catholic bishop, came to us. He put up 
these pictures, and told us that we were to 
adore them. We pulled them down again; 
but for doing so our Kiayahs (heads of the 
village) were bastinadoed by Mahmoud 
Agher, the Chief of Missouri, and we got 
our heads broken. We now, therefore, 
leave them where they are. And as the 
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‘Kurds hive been bribed not to allow « Nes- 
torian priest to come to » we are 

d to:hear the Catholic priest whom 
Mutran Yusuf occasionally sends us.” On 
- the altar and reading-desk were a few books 
-~forme of prayer, rituals, and the Scrip- 
tures used by the Chaldeans. They had 


changed, only the name, Nestorius, 


had ‘been carefully blotted out with a pen; 
and the Sunday worship of the new prose- 


os ati with the exception of a few prostra- 
ons 


to the pictures, remained as it was be- 
fore their conversion.—Layard’s Nineveh. 
Important Warnine To Protestant 


Parenrs.—Fathers and mothers are not 
sufficiently. aware of the devices resorted 


to by the Jesuits to induce the English 
youth to embrace the errors of the Roman 


Church. Professors of different languages 
they frequently emplo r this purpose. 
the Jenuits oad their 
affiliated Sisters of Charity, find their way 
into families and schools, under the pretence 
of teaching. Let. the Protestants of this 
country remember that the Jesuits, from 
every part of Europe, are almost all here, 
and ‘that they are not asleep. They have 
cast their eyes upon the young, and more 
ly on the fairer sex. In a short 
time will be published, by Signor Salvatore 
Ferretti, a small work, in which will be ex- 
at the intrigues of the Jesuits in Eng- 
and, for the purpose of bringing back this 
country to Popery, towards which the ut- 
most efforts of Rome are at this moment 
directed. The General of the Jesuits, with 
a large staff, are reported to be now with 
Lord Clifford at Ugbrook Park, Devonshire. 

Cast or Rey, Mr. Suore.—The Bishop 
of Exeter is endeavouring to procure the 


imprisonment of this clergyman, because 
he dared to preach after leaving the Estab- 


- Jished Church. The origin of his quarrel 


with the Bishop’ he thus stated at a public 

meeting :—“ He said that he had given of- 

fence, in the first instance, to the Bishop of 

Exeter in the year 1843, by addressing his 

congregation ag sinners. The complaint 
was made against him in the following way. 

He was sent for by the Bishop, who said 
to him, “Why, Mr. Shore, I am informed 

that you address your congregation as sin- 
ners.” He replied that such was the fact, 
but he did so upon the ground that he ad- 
dressed his congregation as sinners in some. 
of the prayers of the Church service. His 
lordship rejoined, “There are, no doubt, 
many great sinners in the congregation, but 
there ate also many good Christians, and 
you must discontinue doing so.”’ At this 

period, he (Mr. Shore) was but young in 

the Church, and he promised that he would 

give the matter the most seriou$ considera- 

Gon. From that period he appeared to have 

given his lordship great offence.” 


Famine 1n Mayo.—The Rev. Mr. Cal- 
lanag, imcumbent of Louisburgh, in the 
county of Mayo, in a letter to the editor of 
the Evening Packet, states that hundreds 
of individuals are dying of starvation 
around him. He gives the particulars of 
several most heart-rending cases of destitu- 
tion among Protestants of his parish, and 
says: “The famine years of 1846, 1847, 
and 1848 were haleyon years when con- 
trasted with the dismal year of 1849!*The 
eandbanks about me are studded with the 
bodies of the dead! Often have I given 
some aid to the poor to buy coffins; with 
the small sums they received from me the 
bought some food, and then buried their 
dead in the sandbanks. The very graves 
in my churehyard have, in my presence, 
been assailed by the starving dogs. From 
morning uatil night [am now hourly beset 
crawling begging for food !— 

he poor persons set down as entitled to 
out-door relief are not at this moment re- 
ceiving half the quantity ruled for them! 
The poor in my parish ought to have re- 
ceived their trifle of relief for this week 
last Thursday. No meal has yet arrived 
from Westport, nor is any distribution ex- 
pected here before Sunday next. The re- 
cipients of out-door relief are starving three 
days in the week! Such, my dear friend, 
are the sufferings of our poor—hear now 
my own case. For the last year and a half 
I have received only 20/. from the parish, 
and I have had to pay more than 22/. in 
poor rates and cesses within this period. 
San tide that travels to the ocean carries 
on its bosom some freighted ship of human 
beings, whose pallid cheeks and ragged gar- 
ments betoken the evicted tenant farmers, 
to which class, for the most part, they be- 
leng. Cargo after cargo floats away, and 
still the supply continues undiminished.— 
Waterford Chronicle. 


Removat or Pontirica, Emsiems.— 
In Rome every emblem connected with the 
Pontifical reign, and the arms of the Pontiff, 
surmounted with triple tiara, are only al-— 
lowed to figure on church porticoes and 
over the residences of ambassadors, who 
are supposed to hold merely spiritual in- 
tercourse with the Head of the Church in 


reference to their various territories. 


Tue Jews.—The Sultan of Turkey has 
lately given permission to the Jews to build 
a synagogue, or, as they prefer to call it, a 
temple, on Mount Zion. 

The English Premier has, in accordance 
with his previously expressed intentions, 
introduced into Parliament his new bill for 
the removal of all the remaining civil dis- 
abilities of the Jews. It is similar to the 
bill rejected at the last session, but it is 
thought that the measure will now be suc- 
cessful. The measure passed the House 
of Commons by a vote of 214 to 111, amid 
loud cheers. 

The Senate of Hamburgh is about to 
convene an assembly of the citizens, for the 
sole purpose of introducing a bill for the 
emancipation of the Jews, in compliance 
with the section sixteenth of the fundamen- 
tal law of the German people. ‘The Coun- 
cil of Sixty has, according to the statement 
of the Senate, agreed in foto to this proposi- 
tion; but that of the Ancients made a pro- 
viso that the use of the Mosaic Law, in 
matters relating to matrimony and inheri- 
tance, shall at once cease, while the Senate 
proposes that it shall still remain in force. 


Tre Cuorera.—The cholera returns 
have now swelled to 12,495 cases, of which 
5543 have died, 3788 have recovered, and 
$164 continue under treatment, or the result 
is not stated, In a poor asylum near Lon- 
don, some unusual mortality has taken 

lace, but in the London districts the week- 
y mortality does not range higher than 
about fifty. In the provinces the reports 
exhibit a decline, and, indeed, in a national 
point of view, are almost insignificant. In 
Scotland, the number of deaths has decid- 


_ edly decreased, the daily returns from that 


quarter being generally about fifty or sixty, 
and apparently still on the decline. Indeed, 
every thing indicates, with a daily advancing 
spring, that the disease is decreasing in vi0- 
lence; and we trust that no reactionary 
symptoms will discover themselves. The 
general health of the metropolis is scarcely 
re) as the average, but the mortality 
through Asiatic cholera has manifestly di- 
minished. ‘The weather is generally mild 
or fine for the season.— European Times, 
24. 

An Edinburgh correspondent of the Zon- 
don Daily News observes:—A remark- 
able instance of the eccentricity of the 


. cholera is, that whilst extending its ravages 


those of their spiritual superior. 


in eastern; western, and southern directions, 
it has not yet gone northward, scarcely a 
single case having occurred north of the 
Frith of Forth, netwithstanding the constant 
intercourse between both sides of the 


Deatu or tHE Rev. Dr. Watsn.—Dr. 
Walsh, Bishop of Cambysopolis, and Vicar 


Apostolic of the London district, expired 
recently at his residence in Golden Square. 

Tue Parat Funv.—The 
en people of the diocese of Meath have, 
through Bishop Cardwell’s exertions, sub- 
scribed 1000/. in aid of the Irish fund for 
the support of His Holiness, Pope Pius 1X. 


Dionrrartes.—In the 
House of Lords there are now a Very Rev- 
erend Earl, and a Prelate, who also sits as 
a temporal Peer, while we have a Prince 
Bishop of Manchester. | 


Fatuer Matuew.—Recently, Father 
Mathew stated at a temperance meeting in 
Cork that he was about to make his long 
promised visit to America. 


Tue Dvuxe or Buccievex is now grant- 
ing sites for Free Churches, and recovering 
his lost popularity. 


Sunpay 1n Genoa.—Every gala and 
special amusement is always reserved for 
Sunday, which is not so much regarded as 
the day of some obscure saint. Sunday 
last was the annual festa for blessing all 
horses, asses, and mules, being the first Sun- 
day after the festa of St. Antonio, the patron 
saint of all animals. ‘There were hundreds 
of horses and asses, decked out in every 
imaginable finery, brought to the church of 
St. Afitonio to be blessed by the priest, who 
received in return a present from the owners 
of the animals according to their respective 
ability and generosity. In some cases, it 
was very considerable. Should any acci- 
dent or misfortune befall any unlucky beast 
during the year, which had not had the 
benefit of the priest’s blessing, it would 
We attributed to that cause. It does not 
appear at. present there is any prospect 
of this priestly contrivance of extorting 
money from the superstitious feeling of 
the people being abolished, although the 
belief in the infallibility of the Pope has 
received a mortal blow.—JLetter in the 
London Times.—{ And some people would 
endow a ‘priesthood who bless donkeys! 
Surely none but donkeys would think of 


Reapines From Baptist Norei.—The 
third of these ‘readings,’ by Mr. Burdon 
Sanderson, took place, under the auspices 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Religious 
Freedom Society, on the evening of the 6th 


ult. at Tuthell-stairs Chapel, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne, when the attendance was much 
larger than on former occasions. The por- 
tion of the book selected for this evening, 
was that which asserts that the union of 
Church and State is condemned by history. 
Having read a passage founded upon the 
annals of our own country, commencing 
with the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. San- 
derson quoted largely decal that part of 
Macaulay’s History of England which re- 
fers to the same period; remarking that that 
eminent writer could not have demonstrated 
the mischief of the State-Church system 
more effectually if he had written for the 


purpose, and that between these ‘upper | 


and nether mill-stones,” that system had 
indeed been crushed to powder. 


A Rrvat To Catirornia.—There seems 
to be no end to the discoveries of the 
precious metal in this “Age of Gold.’’ 
According to advices from St. Petersburg, 
Russia, February 1,in the Belgian papers, ‘ 
a-rival to the miraculous region of Califor- 
nia has already been found. A Colonel 
Kavelovski, of that capital, who, for a con- 
siderable time, had superintended the work- 
ings of extensive gold mines in Siberia, has 
latterly been exploring the interior of Africa, 
has discovered on the right bank of the 
Somat, at one day’s journey from Cassin, 
many considerable hills or mountains of 
auriferous sands. On the washing of these 
sands he found they yielded more gold than 
those of Siberia. Pushing his researches 
further, he examined the shores of the Ram- 
la, the Dys, the Goucka, of the Benisch- 
Angol and the Gamanil, and in all discovered 
deposits more or less extensive of golden 
sands. He proposed, therefore, that miners 
and gold-washers should be sent from Russia 
to try the grounds and underfake the wash- 
ings on a large scale. 


Inquiry aT PLymoutu. 
—Recently, the Bishop of Exeter investiga- 
ted the charge of Popish practices brought 
against the Sisterseof Mercy. The wit- 
nesses examined were three girls, named 
Sarah Ann Clark, Mary Pochetty, and Se- 
lina Jones, who had resided in the Orphans’ 
Home, and detailed the nature of the re- 
ligious observances which were practised 
there. ‘Their evidence on some pojnts was 
denied, but they proved that the “ Orphans’ 
Home”’ contained an oratory, wherein was 
an altar, ornamented with a cfoss, flowers, 
and paintings of the Virgin and Child, and 
of Christ blessing little children. They 
stated that Dr. Pusey, who visited the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, was called “father”? by 
them; that one of them, named Miss Sel- 
lon, was called Lady Superior; and that 
they all bowed on entering or leaving the 
oratory. Miss Sellon gave evidence as to 
the character of the Institution. They did 
not wish it to be similar to the convents or 
nunneries of Roman Catholic countries, 
but to resemble Protestant societies bearing 
similar titles in Switzerland. Miss Sellon 
read a very long paper in defence of herself 
and the other Sisters. The witnesses were 
interrogated not only by the bishop and the 
clergy of the diocese who support his views, 
but by the Rev. J. Hatchard and others, 
whose opinions do not quite square with 
The fol- 
lowing is a sample:—Mr. Elworthy: Is 
there a complete History of the Fathers of 
the Church in Miss Sellon’s library? Miss 
Sellon: There is. The Bishop: I rejoice 
to hear it, and I hope the clergy of this 
neighbourhood will avail themselves of 
these books. In pronouncing judgment on 
the result of his investigation, the Right 
Rev. Prelate said:—“I came here with a 
feeling as impartial as it was possible for a 
man to feel; I do not say that I came abso- 
lutely impartial—I should blame myself if 
I had; I came with a feeling of veneration 
for the young ladies. I go from this meet- 
ing feeling I know not how to express the 
admiration which I have for their conduct. 
I know I may be condemned for expressing 
that opinion—as a Papist, a favourer of 
Papists encouraging Popery in my diocése, 
because I stand forward; and while I am 
blessed by God’s mercies to preside over 
this diocese, never shall I cease to ex- 
press my regard for the conduct of that 
wise and virtuous—I had almost said 
that angelic woman. (Cheers, hisses, and 
laughter.) I wish that some things had 
never occurred; I wish that the crosses 
and the flowers had never been placed 
there. (*O! OF’ and cheers.) But 
I won’t treat that as a subject of cen- 
sure. I venture to hope that they will 
be removed, and that they will not .be 
allowed to remain there after the scandal 
that has been raised by it. (Miss Sellon 
here bowed acquiescence.) For one, I re- 


| joice that in England there is established 3 
Sisterhood of Mercy. I hope they will 
not give up that title, however it might be 
attempted, either by the press, or ahy other 

wer—lI hope they will retain the title of 
isters of Mercy. Miss Sellon will go 
from this room, not asa Sister: of Mercy, 
but as a Martyr of Mercy; she rises before 
us—she makes us feel what poor miserable 
things we are compared with that lady who 
sits there. (Hisses and laughter.) I con- 
sider it an honour to have the reproach of 
those who can express reproach on my 
se to do justice to that excellent 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Dr. Skinner, late of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, was installed pastor of the Church of Har- 
mony, New Jersey, on the 7th inst. by the Presby- 
tery of Newton, The Rev. D. X. Junkin presided, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and gave the 
charge to the pastor; the Rev. Dr. Lillie preached 
the sermon; and the Rev. Andrew Tully gave the 
charge to the congregation. The Second Church of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, having united in the call to 
Dr. Skinner, it was ordered by the Presbytery that 
the Rev. Dr. Skinner shall be installed pastor of 
the Second Church of Easton, on Sabbath the 18th 
inst. The Rev. James Clark to preach the sermon, 
the Rev. D. X. Junkin to give the charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. A. Tully to give the charge to the 
congregation. 

The Rev. Dr. Lillie, late of Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, was installed pastor of the Church of Mans- 
field, New Jersey, on the 8th inst. by the Presby- 
tery of Newton. The Rev. Dr. Skinner preached 
the sermon and gave the charge to the pastor; the 
Rev. James Clark, Moderator of Presbytery, pre- 
sided, proposed the constitutional questions, and 
gave the charge to the congregation; and the Rev. 
John H. Townley offered the concluding prayer. 

The health of the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Dayton, 
Ohio, has so far failed, that he finds it necessary to 
suspend his pastoral labours for several months, and 
to visit Europe. He requests his correspondents to 
address him at Grefenberg, Germany. | 

The Post-office address of the Rev. J. M. Smith, 
is removed from Warren, Warren county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Dr. Hall, recently of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, received a call from the Presbyterian Church 
of Lexington, Missouri, to become their pastor; and 
it is said, there is strong probability that he will 
accept. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Ceremonious Visit.—The Diplomatic Corps 
at Washington was received by the President on 
Monday. ‘I'hirty-two members of foreign lega- 
tions were present, in their official costumes. 
The new Minister from Brazil, Chevalier de 
Macello, had a private audience previous to the 

eneral reception. The addresson behalf of the 

iplomatic Corps was delivered by the oldest 
member of that corps present, Gen. Don Carlos 
Maria de Alvear, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary of the Argentine Con- 
federation, in the following terms: 

Mr. President:—The Diplomatic Corps, ac- 
credited to the Government of the United States, 
has the honour, through me, to express to the 
Chief Magistrate of this Republic their sincere 
congratulations on his recent election to the. 
Presidency, which they are profoundly con- 
vinced will redound to the honour and happiness 
of the great people over whom you have been 
called to preside; and that those relations of 
pene and friendly intercourse which now so 

appily exist between the United States and the 
various countries which we have the honour to 
represent, will be preserved and perpetuated to 
the mutual advantage and well-being of all. 
And you may be wl assured, sir, that nothing 
shall be wanting on our part to contribute to so 
desirable a result. We profit of this occasion, 
Mr. President, to express to you our most cordial 
wishes for your health and happiness. 

To which address the President replied : 

Gentlemen :—I accept, with lively satisfac- 
tion, the congratulations which you have been 
pleased to tender to me upon this occasion. You 
may be assured that it shall be my undeviatin 
endeavour to cultivate with the nations whic 
you respectively represent the most cordial] rela- 
tions of amity and good will. In this I shall be 
guided by the cardinal policy of this Government, 
and, I doubt not, cheered by your kind and zeal- 
ous co-operation. Permit me alsd to offer to you, 
individually, my best wishes for your welfare. 


PRESIDENT PoLk’s ProGcress.—The ex-Presi- 
dent, accompanied by his family, reached Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, on Wednesday, 7th 
inst. where he tarried until Thursday. He met 
a warm and cordial reception. He arrived at 
Charleston, South Carolina, on Friday, 9th inst. 
where a great dinner was given to him. Mr. 
Walker was also present. Mr. Polk made a 
speech in reply toa toast in which he compli- 
mented Charleston for her literature and charac- 
ter for enterprize. A great number of toasts 
and speeches were made. The whole affair 
passed off very delightfully. In the evening a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen paid their 
respects to Mrs. and Mr. Polk, at their lodgings. 


Tue Unitep States.—The steamship United 
States, which has been purchased for the Ger- 
man navy, is now being fitted out at New York 
as a war vessel. She has been razeed several 
feet, and her appearance changed entirely. She 
is to carry twelve guns on each side, and two 
brass swivels forward, and two aft. She will be 
ready for sea by the Ist of April, and will be 
manned by Americans for six months. Her 
original cost was $270,000, and the price at 
which she was sold, about $265,000. 


OrriciaL Civitities. — The Washington 
Union of the 10th inst. states that about forty 
officers of the United States Army, in full uni- 
form, on Friday paid their respects to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; to Governor Marcy, 
the late Secretary of War; and to Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, (the new Attorney General,) who is 
acting as Secretary of War pro tem. during the 
absence of the new Secretary, Governor Craw- 
ford; also to the Secretary of the Navy; to Mrs. 
Macomb, the widow of General Macomb, &c. 
They were received by all with every courtesy 
and respect. 


STEAMBOAT ExpLosion anpD Loss oF LIFE. 
—The steamboat Woodsman collapsed both the 
flues of her larboard boiler, at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, on the afternoon of the 3d inst. just 
as she was pushing out from the landing. By 
the explosion three persons were killed outright ; 
several others were missing—among them one 
of the engineers of the boat, and twenty-five 
were dreadfully scalded, some four or five of 
whom, the account says, must die’ of their in- 
juries. The New Orleans Picayune of the 4th 
inst. says : 

“The scene is described as most heart-rend- 
ing. Husbands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, and other relations were 
crying piteously, and calling to one another in 
the most agonizing shrieks. Jn many instances, 
when these unfortunate victims were brought 
together, so scalded and mutilated were they it 
was impossible to recognize each other. ‘I'he 
steamboat Hecla, Capt. Peter Delmare, was 
rounded to, and offers were tendered to take 
the sufferers and their friends back to New Or- 
leans; but as it was deemed more practicable 
to nurse the wounded on shore than on the boat, 
this humane offer was declined.” 


Surveyine Catirornta.—The French gov- 
ernment have ordered that an engineer of mines 
should at once proceed to California, to examine 
the nature of the country, and from actual ex- 
— send home accounts of a nature to en- 

ighten French commerce as to the real state of 
the case. In consequence of that decision, 
orders were at once transmitted to Brest, to 
prepare a vessel to carry out the engineer in 
question. 


APPLICANTS FOR Orrice.—The National In- 
telligencer states that it has been found neces- 
sary by the President of the United States, to 
require that all applications for office shall be 
made to the chiefs of the several Departments, 
by whom they will be submitted at the proper 
time. No direct applications will be entertained 
by the President for any office whatever. 


From Trxas.—Intelligence from 
Christi, Texas, has been received till the 24th 
of February. The weather in Texas has been 
very cold. Four gentlemen came near freezing 
to death while travelling, on the night of the 
15th ult. A gentleman arrived in Lavaca, from 
the sources of the Brazos and Colorado, and 
state that herds of the antelope have been seen 
on the prairies, covered with ice and snow, and 
consequently frozen todeath, It is said that the 
antelope is so very shy, that it never takes re- 


fuge in the timber, but herds in the open prairie, 


during = Worth has 
a Topogra cal Engineers to:survey 
mark out the route to Passo del Norte.— 


near 


Roap rrom Fort Smirx to Santa 
The following item. will be of interest to the 
California tsand Santa Fetraders. We 
copy from the Fort Smith Herald of the 14th ult. 
A corps of Engineers with a detachment of U.S. 
dragoons, and one of infantry, have been ordered 
by the Department of Washington to survey, 
mark, and cut outa road from Fort Smith, direct 
to Santa Fe. The infantry will start ina few 
days to open the road up the Canadian, ‘beyond 
the South Fork, where the prairie commences. 
We understand the or Serna will proceed from 
thence to Santa Fe with the dragoons. — 

Larce Surp.—The largest packet ship in the 
world was launched on Saturday the 10th inst. 
at New York. She is called the “ Constella- 
tion,” and is rated at 2000 tons burthen. She 
-be placed on Kermit’s Liverpool packet 

e. 

Jerrerson’s Notes on Virarnia. — The 
Washington Union states that the original 
MS. copy of Thomas Jefferson’s Historical 
Notes on Virginia, which disappeared , some 
years since, has at length been found. Tt was 

resented by Dr. J. T. Barclay to Dr. H. who 
generously presented it to the Library of 
Congress. | 

MinesoTa.—The boundary of the new terri- 
tory of Minesota begins at the Mississippi river, 
where the line 43 deg. 30 min. crosses the same, 
running due west to 954 deg. of west longitude, 
by Nicollet’s map, thence in a direct line to the 
point where the 100th degree of longitude crosses 
the 49th parallel of latitude, thence along the 
boundary of the British ssions_ to 
Superior, thence along the said line to the 
north-west corner of the State of Wisconsin, 
thence along the boundary of said State to the 
Mississippi, and down said river to the beginning. 

Aw Incipent Cuit1.—Mr. Barton, the 
United States Charge to Chili, was married at 
St. Jago, about the 28th December, by the cha- 
plain of the United States ship Independence 
to a lady of the country. The Réinen Catholic 
Bishop refused his sanction to the nuptials on 
account of the Charge being a Protestant and 
the lady a Roman Catholic. After the mar- 
riage was performed by the chaplain, the 
Bis asserted that the Minister had a wife 
then living in the United States, whereupon 
the Minister addressed a note to the Bishop, 
demanding an apology, with the threat that un- 
less one was given within twenty-four hours, it 
would become a national affair. 


Marine Corps.—The officers of the Marine 
Corps who were dropped from the rolls of the 
Corps on the 18th of August, 1848, under the¢ 
act of Congress of the 2d of March, 1847, hav- 
ing been reappointed in the Corps with their 
former rank and position, are directed to report 
for orders to Brevet Brigadier General Archibald | 
ag ie at Washington, Commandant of the 

hiro. 


Tue Cauirornia Fever tn | 
A letter from China of the 29th of December, 
says that a Hamburg barque was about leavin 
China, on American account, with a cargo 
provisions for the gold regions. 


Tue Sucar Crop.—Much injury is saidfto 
have been done to the sugar cane in Louisiana, 
by the late cold weather. The plant cane on 
many plantations had been almost entirely de- 
stroyed, and in some instances, it would be dif- 
ficult for planters to obtain seed. . 


ASSEMBLING OF CALIFORNIA EMIGRANTS IN 
ArRKansas.—The emigration to California over- 
land is enormous. The Union has a letter from 
Fort Smith, dated February 13th, which says 
that at that place and Van Buren 10,000 emi- 
grants will muster. 


ConvenTION.—The National Convention of 
Inventors, which met some days ago in Balti- 
more, adjourned finally on the 7th inst. Its most 
important business was to pass a resolution in- 
viting Judge Phillips and J udge Rand, of Boston, } 
and George Gifford, Esq., of New York, to pre- 


pare a draft of Patent Laws, to be presented to } 


the proposed Convention of Inventors and owners 
of Patent Property, to be held in Baltimore be- 
fore the assembling of the next 


Boox Maxine 1n Boston.—Boston gets up 
some beautiful books. The Boston Transcript 
gives an account of an extensive bindery in that 
ciiy, from which we extract the following: — 
“At a cost of some $20,000 this firm has in 
short got facilities for turning out in a superior 
manner two thousand bound volumes each day, 
which number is the average quantity passing 
through the finishing process every twenty-four 
hours. The visitor to this establishment will 
find one hundred and fifty men ,and women ac- 
tively engaged from morning till night, week in 
and week out, in folding, stitching, and cover- 
ing the acres of literature so profusely launched 
upon the public. Six hundred thousand books 
march down the stairs of this bindery every 
year and go trooping about the country, from 
Boston to New Orleans. These literary sol- 
diers, so much more valuable to the country 
than fighting ones, carry on their ba¢ks some 
forty-five thousand yards of cloth, their defence 
being partly made up of forty or fifty tons of 
binders’ boards. The ornaments of these yearly 
adventurers, in gold leafalone, cost twelve thou- 
sand dollars, and the morocco some five thousand 
more. They take as sticking-plasters some 
thirty-five hundred pounds of glue, and half a 
ton of twine goes with them as a small item in 
the way of safety.” 


OPENING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE Ca- 
NALS.—The main line of the Pennsylvania Canal 
was opened for navigation on Saturday last, and 
trade will at once be actively commenced. 


PasseNGeRS FOR CaLirornia.— Mr. Mere- 
dith, Secretary of the Treasury, has issued a 
circular to Collectors and other officers of the 
Customs, calling their attention tothe act of Con- 
gress extending to the California and Oregon 
trade the provisions of the United States laws 
regulating the carriage of passengers in mer- 
chant vessels. The act goes into effect on and 
after the 15th inst. It is allowed, however, that 
vessels passing into or through the tropics shall 
carry the same number of passengers as vessels 
that do not enter the tropics. __ | ' 


CoMPLETED.—The new and extensive Mili- 
tary Hospital at the United States Barracks near 
New Orleans has been completed, and on the 
3d inst. General Brooke and Major Tompkins 
gave an entertainment in honour of the event. 
Quite a number of distinguished guests were 
present. 


PassenGeR CARRIAGES FOR CALIFORNIA.— 
The enterprise of the West has already taken 
hold of the California excitement, to run passen- 

r carriages to that country. We see by the 
ast Quincy (Illinois) Whig, that Henry Root & 
Co., of that city, will start on the 15th of April 
next, twenty passenger carriages for the gold 
mines. Fare, &200—through in fifty days. An 
express line to California, from Independence, 
is also proposed by Hanspro & Peacock, of St. 
Louis, in forty-five to fifty-five days, at $300. 

OvERFLOW OF THE MississipP!.—A despatch 
from New Orleans, March 9th, states that the 
Mississippi river has broken over its banks, hav- 
ing carried away the levees or dykes at West 
Baton Rouge and Donaldsonville. The water 
has made a complete breach over many valuable 
sugar and cotton plantations, causing an im- 
mense amount of damage to property. The full 
extent of the disasters have not been ascertained. 
Great fears are entertained for the safety of 
other plantations at other points. The river has 
not been so high before at so early a period in 
the season within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants. New Orleans is in eminent danger 
of inundation. Should an overflow occur there, 
it is estimated that it will destroy at least five 
millions worth of property. 


Tue Stavery Question. — Messrs. Cobb, 
Boyd, Clarke, and Lumpkin, members of Con- | 
gress, have issued addresses to their constitu- 
ents, in which they give their reasons for not | 
uniting in the addresses recently issued by some 
Southern members, on the aggressions of the 
North on the South in regard to slavery. It is | 
an able document, and concludes in the follow- 
ing remarks, which will give us an insight into 
the way in which they view the subject:—In 
any event, such is our confidence in the honesty | 
and intelligence of the American people, that 
we entertain the strongest hopes that its final 
adjustment will. be marked with a spirit of libe- 
rality and justice, worthy of the age in which 
we live, and the institutions under which we 
have been reared. The sincere attachment felt 
by the people of all sections to this Union of our 
fathers, cemented as it was by their blood, and 
consecrated by their wisdom, forbid the idea that 
its existence and perpetuity will be wantonly 


5.20 hag every appearance of bein 


7 


Fre- |, nations has built his political church, and we have 


been summoned to minister at its holy altars; let 
us hot prove unworthy of the high mission to 
which we have been called. 

_ Curious Epipemic.—For several weeks a 
singular epidemic has been prevailing in Fay- 


Oates differ, some ing it cholera, 
others a malignant influenza. There have 
| been about sixty cases of the disease, twenty-two 
of which proved fatal. It was y pre- 
_ ceded by heavy colds, and such was its violence 
that in some cases death ensued in a few hours. 
| It is always accompanied by cramp. 7 
following are the ag- 
te sums appropriated by the recent act of 
/ongress, making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of Government, for the 
year ending June 30th, 1850:; 
Legislative compensation, mileage, &c.$1,165,506.50 
Library of Congress, - 13,300.00 
Salaries of President and Vice-President, 30,000.00 


State Department, - - - 64,600.00 
Treasury Department, - - 476,128.25 
War Department, - - 190,846.39 
Navy Department, - 91,970.00 


Post-office Department, - 
Surveyors General and Clerks, 
Mint and Branches, - 
Government in Oregon, - 
Judiciary, - 


181,470.00 
62,710.00 
124,746.00 
32,600.00 
586,300.00 


Miscellaneous, 1,293,404.95 
Light House Establishment. 558,201.70 
131,001.00 
Surveys of Public Lands, - 123,000.00 


Intercourse with Foreign Nations, 504,495.92 

Purchasing Washington’s and Mon- 


_Larest From Catirornia.—Letters from 
San Francisco the 24th December, have been re- 
ceived in Boston. They continue to give ac# 
counts of the great influx of emigrants. The 

esent winter is the coldest known in California 
or fifty years. One hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat had rotted there, for lack of persons to 
gather it. The price of real estate had fallen 
in the Sandwich Islands as greatly as it had 
advanced in California. The islands are fast 
becoming deserted by white men. In Califor- 
nia, provisions were plenty, and prices receding, 
yet we see it stated that the barque Undine and 
‘schooner Starling had sailed to the Columbia 
river for provisions and lumber. 


Mepicat DePpaRTMENT OF THE ARMY.—An 
act increasing ‘the medical staff of the army 
having been at the recent session of Con- 

, @ Medical Board for the examination of 
candidates for the appointment of assistant sur- 
_ geons will be convened in New York about the 

t of May ensuing, and will continue in ses- 
sion for a month or two longer. Candidates 
-being between twenty-one and twenty-eight 

ears of age, should make application to the 
retary of War, Washington city, with pro- 
per testimonials. 


Stavery in Kentucxy.—The subject of 
emancipation in Kentucky, continues an ab- 
sorbing topic, and there is much speculation as 
to the probable complexion of the Convention 
which is soon to assemble, in view of a proposed 
remodelling of the Constitution of the State.— 
There are 99 counties in the State, and the 
whole number of delegates to the Convention 
will be 100. The whole number of votes in the 
State is 141,620, and the number of slaves 
192,470. It appears that about one-fifth of the 
whole number of counties contain one-fourth 
only of the voting population, while they have 
one-half of all the slaves in the State. And on 
the other hand, five-eights of the whole number 
of counties with more than one-half of the voting 
population contain less than one-fourth of the 
slaves in the State. Woodford county has 
more slaves in proportion to her voting popu- 
lation than any other county;—nearly five slaves 
to every voter. Johnson county has fewer 
slaves than any other—the proportion being 27 
voters to one slave. 

A long letter is published in the Keatucky 
pepers from Hon. Henry Clay on the subject. 

r. Clay takes the broad ground that slavery is 
in all its aspects an evil, which it is both the 


+ duty and interest of the State to get rid of at 


the earliest practicable period. Immediate aboli- 
tion is of course held to be wholly out of the ques- 
tion, but he sketches a plan for gradual emanci- 
pation, as the result of the maturest considera- 
tion, which he believes to be entirely practica- 
ble. This contemplates the final removal of the 
slaves to the coast of Africa, since it is believed 
that the best interests of society and the slaves 
themselves, require that they should not be left 
on the soil they occupy. The number thus an- 
nually becoming free he supposes would be 5000. 
The expense of transporting them and maintain- 
ing them six months to be paid out of a fund 
raised from the slaves’ labour. Mr. Clay says 
“that without undertaking to judge for any other 
State, it was my opinion in 1799, that Kentucky 
was in a condition to admit of the gradual eman- 
cipation of her slaves; and how deeply do 

lament that a system, with that object, had not 
then been established. If it had been, the State 
would now be nearly rid of all slaves. My opin- 


publicly expressed it. Ishould be most happy 
if what was impracticable at that epoch could 
now be accomplished.” 


TELEGRAPH AHEAD OF Time.— The St. Louis 
Republican says, that the telegraph managers at 


} that place have been making some tests of the 


racticability of transmitting intelligence over a 
oe connection of line. A telegraphic despatch, 
dated Philadelphia, 1 o’clock 55 minutes, reached 
St. Louis at 12 o’clock 55 minutes. By this it 
will appear, that the wonderful invention of the 
telegraph not only annihilates space but time 
itself. The Sun being actually beat one hour in 
the distance between the two places, 


GREAT FLoop aT CuicaGco.—A dispatch from 
the West states that there has beena great 
flood at Chicago, and the overflow of water was 
still increasing. The damage to property had 
already reached fifty thousand dollars. No fur- 
ther particulars are given. 


NavicgatTion Laws.—Mr. Webster has offered 
a resolution of inquiry in the Senate in reference 
to Mr. Bancroft’s declaration, as stated by Mr. 
Labourchere in the British Parliament, that he 
(Mr. Bancroft) was ready to sign a commercial 
treaty which would include British vessels in 
our coasting trade for similar privileges to Ame- 
rican vessels in the coasting trade of England. 


PennsyLvania Gotp.—The Clinton Demo- 
crat says: We understand, on reliable author- 
ity, that a gentleman in Sugarvalley, Clinton 
county, while digging a well, came upon a vein 
of yellow mineral, which is heavier than lead, 
pure gold. 
“A sample has been sent to Philadelphia for the 


purpose of testing it. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The British Steamer America, arrived at Boston, 

brings London papers to the 24th of February. 
' There was an advance in the cotton market at 
Liverpool, during the week succeeding the departure 
of the Europa steamer on the 10th of February, 
and large sales were effected. During the succeed- 
ing week, the transactions were comparatively small, 
and prices gave way, rallying however at the close, 
and standing then at 4 a 3d. per pound higher than 
those current when the Europa left. 

At the last dates, the following were the prices of 
bread-stuffs in Liverpool: American and Canadian 
white wheat 7s. 2d. to 7s.4d, Red do. 6s, 6d. to 
6s. 8d. Western canal and Richmond flour, 26s. 
to 26s, 6d.; Philadelphia and Baltimore 26s. to 29s.; 
New Orleans and Ohio 26s. to 27s.; Canadian 25s. 
6d. to 26s. 6d.; do. sour 25s. to 26s. 

The question as to the necessity and feasibility 
of a ship canal across some part of Central America 
—either Panama, Nicaragua, or Tehuantepec—is 
beginning to excite interest in England. A detailed 
summary of the three routes has been given in the 
London Times, and the preference is awarded to 

‘The reports from California continue to excite the 
most intense interest in Europe. The excitement 
has now extended to all classes. The French 
Government has despatched an engineer to Cali- 
fornia, with the object of surveying the discoveries. 
Great Barrain—tThe British Parliament has 
been engaged in practical business affairs. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to inquire into the inland 
fisheries and navigation of Ireland. A bill to con- 
tinue for a time, the suspension of the habeas corpus 
‘act in Ireland, has passed the House of Commons by 
a very large vote, and it is sure to pass the House of 
Lords. A bill to grant £50,000 for relief in Ireland, 


has also passed. ‘The present and prospective state 


enngered by an act of gross and palpable in- 


ette county, Pennsylvania, about which the | 
good demand for American securities in London. 


_ closed, and the poor clergy of the Church are suffer- 


trial, for the publication of other articles. 


Paris from their duty, and had come forward in the 


_ was great excitement in Lyons among the Socialists, 


sembly, in 


the quarter referred to. 


ion has never changed, and I have frequently. 


the speakers contended, that unless the people of 


continues a 


Mr. Labouchere has again brought forward the 
Government proposition for the modification of the 
Navigation Laws, and Mr. Bancroft, the Minister 
from the United States, says that to whatever ex- 
tent in liberality the British Parliament may be dis- 
posed to legislate in this matter, that he is ready to 
sign a convention to-morrow, based upon complete 
reciprocity and upon the opening of the entire coast- 
ing trade of the two countries to the vessels of both. 
By the proposed law it will be competent for an 
American vessel to come to Liverpool from the 
United States, laden with cotton and tobacco: she 
will be permitted to discharge all or part of her cargo 
in the Mersey, take in Manchester goods, or coal, or 
passengers, and carry them to Glasgow or London 
in transit, and clear out, with perhaps a fresh cargo 
from her final port of discharge. 

The Bank of England’s accounts only exhibit in. 
creasing resources, while the lower rate of discount 
among the private bankers precludes the bank from 
adding to their mercantile business, +4 

Ireland.—The people of Ireland appear to be sink- 
ing lower and lower in the scale of poverty. The 
heart of the nation appears to be broken. ‘The jails 
and poor houses are constantly filling up, and anless 
some mode be contrived to arouse the people to ex- 
ert themselves, suffering of the most dreadful cha- 
racter appears to be inevitable. Reports of starva- 
tion are to be found in all the local newspapers. 
Emigration continues active; stocks of provisions 
are being plundered; Catholic chapels are being 


ing very greatly. The jury on the trial of Mr. 
Gavan Duffy have not been able to come to an 
agreement, and the prosecution has therefore fallen 
through. He is, however, to be again put on his 


Franxce.—The National Assembly has finally 
voted its own dissolution, and the new assembly 
will meet about the middle of May. Louis Napoleon 
seems to be daily acquiring political strength and 
popularity. On the 19th ult. he gave a great ball, 
at which none but the very élite were present. The 
same day he reviewed in the Champ de Mars, the 
several regiments of the Ist military division, em- 
bracing upwards of twenty battalions of infantry, 
and ninesquadrons of cavalry, and was loudly cheered. 
Gen. Cavaignac had been charged by the Union 
with endeavouring to seduce a part of the army of 


tribune of the National Assembly, to inquire from 
the Minister of the Interior and Gen. Changarnier, 
if any thing had come to their knowledge relative to 
the accusation. M. Leon Faucher, as well as Gen. 
Changarnier, disclaimed all knowledge of it, and 
Gen. Cavaignac expressed himself satisfied. There 


and an outbreak was feared, notwithstanding prompt 
military measures had been resorted to. © There ap- 
pears to be no republicanism in France beyond the 
mere name. 

- In the Assembly, on the 15th ult. the Minister of 
the Interior presented a bill relative to the celebra- 
tion of the Anniversary of the Revolution of Febru- 
ary. By this billit was declared that the ceremo- 
nies on the 24th of February, would be a mere ser- 
vice for the dead, leaving the period of rejoicing to 
the anniversary of the 4th of May, the day on which 
the National Assembly had first met. The bill was 
at once referred to the Committee of the Interior, 
with.an injunction to send in a report in the course 
of the sitting. ‘The Committee declared that in gen- 
eral it approved the views of the Government, but 
still insisted on having both the 24th of February 
and the 4th of May, considered as fete days and na- 
tional holidays. M. Leon Faucher persisted in the 
bill which he had presented, but the Assembly ap- 
proved that of the Committee, which was adopted. 
by 490 votes to 99.. 7 

Mr. Ledru Rollin having interrogated the Minis- 
try of the affairs of Rome, received an intimation 
that the French government did not mean to ac- 
knowledge the Roman government without previous- 
ly ascertaining that it approves of its acts, and that 
the French ministry was anxious that the Pope 
should be placed in a position becoming a temporal 
prince and Dead of the Catholic Church, and the As- 

ite of an ineffectual effort of the Red 
Republicans to fetter the government by a declara- 
tion of principle, passed to the order of the day.— 
Late accounts from Algiers had reached the French 
capital, stating that the Arabs had attacked the 
French troops in Algiers, and that two hundred of 
the latter had been killed. 

A considerable augmentation is daily taking place 
in the number of persons visiting Paris, or return- 
to it after a long absence caused by the late political 
convulsions. This is especially noticed in a quarter 
which isremarked for being preferred by English- 
men—the neighbourhood of the Madeleine. Some 
short time since notices of houses to let were most 
numerous. ‘These signs of desolation have, how- 
ever, gradually disappeared, and it is now rather 
difficult than otherwise to procure accommodation in 
House rent has, of course, 
increased in proportion. 

Iraty.—Deposition of the Pope-—We have from 
Rome the important intelligence of the deposition of 
the Pope and the establishment of a Republic. This 
event took place-at 1 o’clock on the morning of the 
9th of February. It has been voted that he shall 
enjoy all the guaranties necessary for the indepen- 
dence of his spiritual power. 

The Duke of Modena has fled from his dominions, 
and the Duke of Tuscany has followed the exam- 
ple, from the dread, it is believed, which was in- 
spired in his mind of yielding any further to the de- 
mocratic tendencies of the time, and thus incurring 
the excommunication recently promulgated by the 
Pope from Gaeta. 

In Rome and in Tuscany, a ‘provisional govern- 
ment has been established, Both in Rome and 
Tuscany, these movements were preceded by a de- 
termination to promote the convocation of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, to decide the basis of an Italian 
union. 

A report is prevalent that a holy alliance has been 
formed between Austria, Naples, Spain, and France, 
to restore the Pope. From Gaeta we hear simply 
that the Pope enjoys good health. His Holiness 
had held a congregation, at which eleven cardinals 
were present. 

Napres any Sicrty.—It is stated upon good au- 
thority that the Sicilian question has been settled 
with the King of Naples, upon the basis that Sicily 
will be under the control of a separate Parliament, 
and be presided over by a Viceroy, who shall be 
chosen from the house of a Bourbon. It is said that 
this arrangement will be accepted by both parties. 


Spearn.—Accounts from Madrid state that the 
Queen’s troops have gained an. advantage over the 
Carlists, commanded by Cabrera, at La Pastoral, a 
mountainous position in the province of Gerona. 
The Queen’s troops only lost 7 killed and 26 wound- 
ed; whilst the Carlists are said to have lost 30 killed 
and 80 wounded. But the most important part of 
the affair was the fact, that Cabrera was severely 
wounded in two places. Some of the French papers 
state that Cabrera has been driven to take refuge in 
France. 

Tue Austrian Emprat.—tin Austria and Hun- 
gary, affairs have again taken an unfavourable turn. 
The Imperialists have certainly been beaten in 
several encounters with the Hungarians, and Bem 
is likely to give them a great deal of trouble. It is 
impossible to read the accounts of this fratricidal war 
without being shocked at the frightful vindictiveness 
and barbarity with which hostilities are carried on. 

Prince Windischgratz has been entrusted with the 
settlement of the affairs of Hungary. 

Rvussta——We have had repeated reports of the 
entrance of the Russians into Transylvania, but no 
authentic accounts have yet reached us of such an 
important intervention. There cannot, however, 
exist a doubt but that Russia is intriguing actively 
with a view to encroachments in that quarter. 


Taz Empine.—The declared hostility 
of Austria to the scheme of German unity, and the 
opposition of Prussia, together with the irreconcil- 
able enmity of Bavaria, Hanover, and the minor 
Princes of Germany, leave very little hope of a 
speedy realization of the projects of the Frankfort 
Assembly. The Prussian government expresses a 
desire for a union, bat objects to the form proposed 
by the National Assembly. The Austrian govern- 
ment disavows the right of the National Assembly 


to frame a constitution to be adopted by all the States 


in Germany. Itdenies that an intimate union would 
promote the interests of the German nation, but 
maintains that the independence of the States is es- 
sential to the prosperity of Germany ; and therefore 
advises the restoration of the Germanic confederation, 
which éstablished a treaty of alliance between all the 
States. A treaty between Austria, Russia, and Ba- 
varia against Prussia and the other States of Ger- 
many, it is almost universally believed, is about 
being concluded, for the purpose of frustrating a 
union ef the German States. The feeling among 


Calcutta to the 8th, and from Bombay to the 19th of 
January. The most important intelligence is that of | 


before Moultan, which place 
enable that army to join the divisions 
Gough. Our present intelligence state, that that 
place has been captured after having been battered 
and bombarded for an entire week, but the citadel 


later, the fort was still in possession of Dewan Mool- | 


all, with 150 pieces of artillery, of which nearly one- 
half were of the largest calibre.' Moolraj had 2000 


place in the fort, shaking the ground like an earth. 
quake, and sending up a column of dust and smoke 
half a mile into the air. 
destruction, by a shell, of Moolraj’s principal 
zine. It is said the most fearful devastation was } 
caused by this occurrence. The Dewan’s mother, 
and several of his relatives, with many of the sirdars, 
and a great number of troops and people, were blown 
up into the sky, while mosques and houses and huge 
masses of masonry came tumbling down in destruc- 
tive confusion. 
column of smeke seen, eleven or twelve miles off. 
The first surprise over, the effect of this terrific ex- 
plosion was hailed with the greatest delight by the 
besiegers, and the artilleryman who had levelled the 
_ mortar was rewarded by General Whish on the spot, 
while the men of his company also received a pre- 
sent ofmoney. 


23,0@0 troops, were remaining inactive, waiting for 
the fall of Moultan before they commenced active 
operations against Shere Singh, who is strongly en- 
trenched on the Jhelum, which corresponds with the 
Hydaspes of the ancient geographers. 
has proven himself to be adroit and skilful, and he will 
- the British army some trouble before they take 
im. 


serious rebellion. 
suppress it, joined the insurgents, and it was an. 
nounced that they would march against the Shah, 
with the intention of dethroning him. ; 


county, New Jersey, by the Rev. Luther H. Van 
Doren, Mr. Caantes Campsett, of New York, to 
Miss Marr A. Davis, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Davis, Esq. of Matchaponics. 

by the Rev, Charles E. Ford, Mr. Ropert McDon- 
atp to Miss Exxten J. daughter of Mr. Tuomas J. 
Cuerseman, all of Creesville, New Jersey. 


ult. by the Rev. David Longmore, Mr. Groner W. 


Joun ALexanper, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. 


elder in the Second Presbyterian Church, he was an 
honour to his office. His cheerful unaffected piety 


intercourse. During a most painful illness he mur- 


‘Moderator. 


“Statistical Reports, and give an account of collec- 


the German people in favour of one body politic 


icked men in the fort. His whole force was 9000. 
uring the bombardment a terrific explosion took 


This was caused by the 


The ‘explosion was heard, and the 


. 


The main army, under Lord Gough, consisting of 


This leader 


Pensta.—Persia is at present disturbed by a 
An army sent by the Shah to 


MARRIED. 


"On the 8th inst. at Matchaponics, Middlesex 


At Williamstown, New Jersey, on the 10th inst. 


At Milton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 27th 


Armstrone, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Evizapets A. eldest daughter of Major Witrsr, 
of Milton, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday, the 8th inst. by the Rev. Dr. W. 
R. De Witt, Ronzent W. McCcure, Esq. to Miss 
Marearetta Strurceon, daughter of Allen Stur- 
geon, Esq. all of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday, 7th inst. at Rahway, New Jersey, 
by the Rev. C. K. Imbrie, Jamzs Ray Lorrt to Har- } 
rret Aveusta, daughter of Colonel JenemMiau 
VanNDERBILT, all of Rahway. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Brooklyn, New York, on the 2d inst, 


It is not too much to say that in all the rela- 
tions of life he was the consistent Christian; as an 


won its way to the hearts of all with whom he had 


mured not, his Heavenly Father had appointed it, 
and that was sufficient; the righteousness of Christ 
was his only hope and confidence—on that he relied 
without wavering, and was sustained in the last con- 
flict.— Communicated. 

' Died, at Philadelphia, on Tuesday morning, 13th 
inst. in the sixty-fourth year of her age, Mrs. Many 
H. Taser, widow of the late John M. Taber. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Friday, the 9th inst. 
Davip U, in the ninety-second year of 
his age. Mr. Claypoole was unquestionably the 
oldest printer in the Union. He was the editor of 
The Philadelphia Daily Advertiser, more than sixty 
years ago. He bore through life a most irreproach- 
able character. 

Died, on the 6th inst. at Butler, Butler county, } 
Pennsylvania, m the seventy-sixth year of his age, 
Witiram Camppe tt, Esq. one of the oldest settlers 
of that town, and one who was highly esteemed by 
all who knew him. He filled the offices of Sheriff, 
Prothonotary, and various other offices in the gift of 
his fellow citizens. His long life was one of Chris- 
tian excellence, and he has left his friends not with- 
out hope, that their loss is his eternal gain. 


_ Board of Education. 
Reeeipts at Philadelphia in February, 1849, 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION FUND, 


Lansingburg ch. N. Y. $25.67. 3d ch. 
1Q:; Schenectady church, 108.50 Marlboro church, 
2.. Brick ch. 466.55. Peekskill ch. Ladies Benev. 
Association, 35. 2d ch. Young Men’s Scholarship, 
add’l, Philadelphia, 2; Penn Square ch. in part, 
105.68 ; a female friend in Spring Garden ch. 50. 
Chambersburg ch. Pa. 150. East Kishacoquillas ch. 
23; Alexandria ch. 62.25; Little Valley ch. 21. 
Jersey Shore church, 63. Valparaiso church, Ind. 8. 
New Lancaster ch. 4.25; Pleasant Ridge ch. 2.75, 
lst ch. Savannah, Geo. 24. 

Legacies.—Of Hannah Howell, late of Pennington, 
N. J. 386.03; of W. Waillace, late of Buffalo, Pa. 
400—less interest and expenses, 45.45—-354.65.— 
Total, $1904.23. 

GENERAL EDUCATION FUND. 

Wyalusing ch. Pa. $6. A Friend, 500.—Total, 

$506. J.B. Treasurer. 


NOTICES. | 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH. — The 
usual monthly service in the Presbyterian Church 
on University Place, corner of Tenth street, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Potts) will be held to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 18th inst. to commence at half 
past seven o'clock. 


HUNTINGDON PRESBYTERY.—The semi- 
annual meeting of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
will be held at Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
second Tuesday (10th) of April, at eleven o'clock, 
A. M. and will be upened with a sermon by the 
J. Giason, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA. — The 
Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will hold their next stated 
meeting at Demopolis, on Thursday, the 5th of 
April, at eleven o’clock. 

C. A. Srrtimas, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE.—The 
Presbytery of Fayetteville will meet, in the Presby- 
terian Church, in Wilmington, North Carolina, on 
Wednesday, the 2d of May next, at seven o'clock, 
P, M. McIver, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Baltimore will 
-be held in F Street Church, Washington city, on 
the first Tuesday (3d) of April, at eight o’clock, 
M. G. W. Muserave, Staled Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The . 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet in the Lec- 
turé room of the Sixth Presbyterian Church on 
Tuesday, the 3d day of April next, at ten o’clock, 
A, M. Members will be expected to hand in their 


tions for the Assembly’s Fund. 
M. Enouzs, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. — The 

of New York will meet in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, in Willoughby street, Brook- 
lyn, New York, on Monday the pegabe do April, 
at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Robert 
G. Thompson. Statistical Reports are to be pre- 
sented. Collections will be required for the Commis- 
sioners’ Fund of the General Assembly, Contingent 
Fund, and for the Contingent Fund of Presbytery. 


_ street, Philadel 


to the Stated Clerk, on the morning after. the open 


ing of Presbytery. 

The besinese the Proshgtery. will 
be held in the Lecture room of the Ghurch on Uni- 
versity Place, New York, commencing on Tuesday 


morning, April 17th, at nine o'clock. | 
M. Stated Clerk, 
boeltt 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE»—The Pres 
bytery of Luzerne, will meet in the Charch in New- 
ton, formerly Falls, on the third Tuesday (17th) of 
April, at seven o'clock, 
Ricaanp, Waastar, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD.—The Pres- 
bytery of Concord will hold its next semi-annual 
meeting in the the Church of Concord, Iredell 
county, North Carolina, on W , the 4th 
day of April next, at elevon o'clock, A. 
The Sessions of the several Churches ‘are re- 
minded, that at this. meeting, they will be required 
to submit the Records of their proceedings to the 
of the Presbytery. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler, will meet at Macomb, Macdon- 
ough county, Illinois, on the Ist Thursday of ‘April, 
1849, at 7 o'clock in the evening. _ 

S, Varrx, Stated Clerk. 

MINISTERS’ CONVENTION.—~An adjou 
meeting of the Convention of Ministers of different 
denominations, in the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, “to consider and t some plan of tempe- 
rance action likely to unite the religious portion of 
our population,” will be held, on Friday mext; 23d 
inst. at ten o'clock, A. M. at the Lecture Room of 
the Methodist Episcopal Trinity Church, Eighth 
street above Race, Philadelphia, to receive.the report 
of the committee appointed at the last meeting. 

J. Kexnapar, Chairman. 

Tuomas L. Janzwar, 

W. W. Tartor, Seeretaries, 

NEW YORK CITY TRACT .SOCIBTY. — 
The members of the Board, the missionaries, the 
visitors, and all other friends of the New York City 
Tract Society, are invited to meet and unitein prayer, 
praise, and exhortation, on Monday, 19th inst. at ten 
o'clock, A. M. at the Rev. Dr. Mason’s Church, 
Bleecker street, New York. They are ‘also invited 
to be present at half-past seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, at the same place, when the Board will hold a 
public meeting, at which the missionaries will pre- 
sent their reports, and an address may be expected. 

Isaac Oncuanp, Secretary. 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION. — The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication will meet at the room 
of the Board of Education, No. 25 Sansom. street, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday afternoon, 20th inst, at 
four o'clock, P. M. 
Joszra H. Jonzs, Recording Secretary. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — By 
request of the Ladies Association for the welfare of 
the Israelites in this city, a discourse will be preach- 
ed to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst, at. half- 
past seven o'clock, in the Presbyterian Church 
on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, by the 
pastor. A collection will be taken up in aid of the 
funds of the Association. we | 

ONAR’S NEW WORK.—The Blood of the 


of Weeping, &c. 18me. Just published and for sale 
by | WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN, | 
142 Chestnut street, 1st Bookstore above Sixth, 
‘Philadelphia, 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 York, 
GUITEAU, 


mar 17—3t 


BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY.—Thoughts on 
| Family Worship, by the Rev, James W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. pastor of the Duane Street Presbyterian 
Church, NewYork. First stereotype edition, 2nio, 
pp. 260, with a beautiful mezzotint engraving of the 
‘<Cotter’s Saturday Night;’? price, in half calf, 60 
cts. The subjects treated of are the Nature, War- 
rant, History, Influence, and Mode of conducting 
Family Worship. Forsale at the Store of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, No. ‘144 Chestnut 


mar 17—3t J. P. ENGLES,. Publishing Agent. 


ALUABLE AND STANDARD HISTORICAL 
WORKS.—The Works of Cornelius Tacitus 
translated, with an Essay on his Life and Genius, 
Notes, Supplement, &c. by Arthur Murphy, Esq. 
A new edition, with the author’s last corrections. 
8vo, price $2. 

Would you make crime impossible to your, sons? 
Would you inspire them with the love of virtue? 
Rear them in the lore of Tacitus. A people who 
adopted Tacitus as their political creed, would rise 
above the common stature of nations; such a people 
would enact before God the tragical drama of man- 
kind in all its grandeur, and in all its majesty.—La- 
martine. 

The Whole Works of Manophes translated by 
Ashley Cooper, Spilman, Smith, Fielding, and others, 
Complete in J vol. 8vo, price $2. © 

This is a large, handsome, and rich volume, con- 
taining translations of the entire works of this favour- 
ite disciple of Socrates, accompanied with a beautiful 
engraving of his bust. Xenophon was alike cele- 
brated as a brave and skilful general, a practical 
philosopher, and an accomplished historian. His 
style is a model of elegant simplicity. The ancients 
esteemed his merits, as a writer, so high, that they 
called him the ‘*Greek Bee,’’ and the ‘Attic Muse.”? 

History of the Peloponnesian War, translated from 
the Greek of Thucydides, by William Smith, A. M. 
A new edition, corrected and revised, 8vo, price 
$1.25. 

A neat edition—uniform with those of Tacitus and 
Xenophon—of this long established and well es 
teemed translation of the great Greek historian.— 
N. Y. Evangelist. 

The History of the Progress and Termination of 
the Roman Republic, by Adam Ferguson, LL.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in. the University of 
Edinburgh. Complete in 1 volume, 8vo, price $1.50. 

This ie a standard British classic; a clear, plain, 
condensed, yet sufficiently full, history of the Re- 
public of Rome, and is, perhaps, the best history 
the world has yet seen of the latér timep of that Re- 
public. Messrs. Carter have given the-work com- 
plete in one volume, with a fine steel-engraved ‘por- 
trait of the author, from a picture by Sir J. Reynolds, 
an engraved ornamental title page, and a map of the 
Roman Empire. A very copious Index is also af 
fixed.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. | 

Just published and for sale by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
= 285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, | 
mar 17—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 


‘ABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS—Iseued 
Ss by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
of which there are now 496 bound volumes on their 


gelical character. 

Among those not fount found in Sabbath 
Schools, is one entitled ‘“‘ The Baptized Child,” 
designed to show that the practice of infant . 
tism is well adapted to promote parental faithful- 
nesa, and the early sanctification of their. children. 
Another is ‘‘ the Practical Uses of Infant Baptis 
Illustrated ;*? and another *“‘ Household Baptism, 
being conversations between a father and his chil- 


dren.—For sale at the . 
DEPOSITORY, 


No. 118 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


Among the new books are the Star of Bethlehem, 
or Scenes in the Life of our Saviour; Lovise Merton, 
or Fiction surpassed by Truth; Edward and Mary; 
The Wayward Son, &c. 

All the American Tract Society’s publications for 
sale as above. mar 17—-3t* 


ACAULAY’S ENGLAND.—Philadelphia Cheap 
Edition—Price 25 cents per volume—Bound 
in paper, suitable for Mailing—Macaulay’s History 
of Eugland printed verbatim et literatim from the 
London edition, with a portrait, Vol. I. price 25 
cents, in paper cover, now ready. Volume Il. will 
be ready in a few days. Persons at a distance or- 
dering these volumes, can have them sent by mail to 
their address by ronnang fifty cents post-paid, or for 
a remittance of one dollar post-paid, the first four 
volumes will be forwatded, two of them now, and 
the remaining two as soon asissued. The work, it 
is expected, will be completed in six volumes, =~ 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
‘No. 142 Chestnut street, lst Book-store west.of 6th, 
mar 17—3t Philadelphia. 


N PRESS.—The Catechetical Question Book on 

the Gospels—Matthew—by the Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus. 

The plan of this new Question Book is to combine 


| the Catechetical exercise with the ordinary Bible 
lesson, by interspersing the questionsef the West- 


minster Catechism as the subjects may est. 
This method encourages thought in the study of the 
Scriptures, applies the excellent answers af the 
Catechism in a way to unfold the scriptural sense, 
and presents a pleasing and useful variety in the 
instructions of the Sabbath school, Bible class, and 


Matt. vi. 23—What other pame was given to Christ by 
ning of the word Jmmanuel ? 
are therein the Godhead ? , 

Who is the Redeemer of God's elect ? 

How did Christ, the Son of God, become man ? 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 


It is enjoined by the Presbytery, on every Church 
Session, to cause their. Statistical Reports complete, 


marly Ne. 285 Broadway, New York. 


No. 2 Franklin Buildings, North street, Baltimore, 


catalogue, comprising none but those of a truly evan- ° 


2 q 
ee | of Ireland appears to-occupy much of the public | grows stronger, however, and some of the Parlis- a ete the at 
St aa | attention. During the debate in Parliament most of | ments of the amaller German States have declared 
| | to the Constitution proposed by the 
at fi t country themselves put their hands tothe work, | Frankfort Assembly. The question «seems to be 
a ee their distresses would never end. The people of | approaching a point that will soon decide it, 
a* oa | England, borne down themselves by taxation and Iypr4.—The overland mail brought advices from 
estuary. poor rates, begin to grumble. loudly against these 
annual appropriations for relief to Ireland. ‘The 
_ aa state of trade in the manufacturing districts on the | the bombardment and capture ¢ bultan. Our | : 
2 es " and | previous advices left a portion of the British army 
| 
| 
— ’ | held out. The defence of the place seem 
s ae | | been one of the most obstinate on record. ; 
| ra), though a constant cannonade had been kept up. 
| The probability was that he would be compelled to 
:@ surrender. The besieging army amounted to 15,000 
: s | troops, and the allies to 17,000, making 32,000 in 
| 
« Cross; by the Rev, Horatius Bonar, of Kelso, 
Scotland, author of the Story of Grace The Night 
phi. 
| 
— 
| | 
| 
| 


Blood of the Cxesa,in-which the writer, as 


od all. points of’ view, brought it 
tioli learned appreciate its precious- 
peas, solicits attention of his 

make this: blood of the Son.of God-his only 


com... To be ‘be lost. 


.To 


ra_and non-profeseors, therefore, 


‘Mj Rector o£ the. Hely Trinity in Ches- 
‘haplain.to the Right. Hon. the Esrl of 


i York; 1849, Robert Carter § Brothers; Phila- 
ing in, William 8 Martien, | 8v0, pp, 344. 
or more’ than half a century the 
tiohOf the Athenian historian, by Dr. Smith 
has been heli tii ‘high esteem by ‘critics, as 
have also his:rendering-of-Longinus and a 
Of Mendphor’s works: Thucydides 8 
fou? “and, seventy years be- 


thesChri ian; and.Dr. Smith, 


gives him. 


the remarkable, credit of having 
“from foridness, or even 
any one with 
nialiceand.Wienature.. The edition of the 
Meésars- Carters, fs itr all respects, neat and 
ct, comprising if “ote fine octavo 
than published in 
two" volumés*quatto. It matches, in all 
the’ Voliitties of Tacitis and Xeno- 
phen, secently noticed by us. 


Hisrory. or THE anp TERMina- 
oF rue ‘Romaw Rervs.ic, by Adam Fer- 


University Of Edinburgh 
New Pork, 1849, Robert Carter Bro» 
Wiliam 8. Martin.” 
“Rovian Republic has’ for 
many.years held its place in every good 
library of History. More, recent works 
may’ have ‘superseded it in ‘some respects, 
and well: arranged nar- 
rativie of. the, progress and termination of 
the great empire which once filled the 
world; obsolete. 
The, volume: Corréspands. with those men- 
tioned in the preceding article, and the 
publication of. four such volumes, while 
speaking loudly in praise of the enterprise 
of tlie: Blishers; will bé no small service 
Tibrarigs ata. moderate expense. 
"Thorn late Judge of the Supreme of Ore, 
gon, and: covtésponding member of the American 
~ and. authentic information on the subject 0 
ter off interest to the, emigrant, With iljus- 
sntrations and map,in ‘twe volumes. New. ¥ork, 
1849, Harper Brothers. 12mo,: pp.’ 393 .and 
To,those who. are, ‘fond of indulging in 
Venture without personal risk, these 
yillafford rich excitement, and if 
they awaken in any a determination to 
seek'the® gold regions over land, it will 
much surprise us... Judge Thornton is a 
véty agreeable fellow traveller. He por- | 
trays well, exhibits occasional humour, has 
aready stock of philosophy to take things 
come, and what is. most pleasing 
of all; exhibits a strong religious feeling, 
not’ very often found in prairie emigrants. 
The first ‘part of ‘the long journey was 
tolerably pleasant, but difficulties thickened 
as, they, proceeded, .enough to cool the 
arts of ‘the narrative, in which the writer 
br the wis ota participant, which 
‘wre‘horribly revolting;.and which describe 
human too. fearful. to dwell on. 
The. appendix interest 
A tx including de- 
‘scription of the Gold Region, and an account of the 
-.. voyage around Cape Horn; with notices of Lower 
California, the. Gulf and Pacific coasts, and the 
principal events attending the conquest of the Cali- 
fornias! By Joseph Warren Revere, Lieutenant 
in‘the United States: Navy, lately in command of 
. the military district of Sonoma, Edited by, Joseph 
_. Ny Balestier, of New York. With a map and 
plates fromoriginial designs. New York, 1849, 
Francis Co,; “Philadelphia, William S. Mar- 
his very minute title may answer the 
Purpose of a table of contents in annoutiting 
to the‘reader what hé is to-look for in the 
volume... .The editor assures. ug that he 
has taken No ‘improper liberties with ‘the 
motes of the tourist, and that the facts of 
the book are entirely reliable. As they 
refer’ toa Country still comparatively un- 
‘known, and which is now attracting a vast 
‘émigration, they will be read with eagerness. 
‘The style isa little of the dashing order, 
and is far from the heavy and prosy. 
‘Many scenes iin California life are forcibly ) 
‘depicted, Two. or three pages on the In- 
indifference to life, in which 
superiority to the Christian is boldly af- 
- firmed, proves that the writer was grossly 
‘ignorant. of what true Christianity is. As 
‘Lieutenant’: Revere visited) California by 
“the ‘sea passage, his book is a good com- 
-panion' for'the precedimg, which gives one 
‘of the overland routes. The. :plates are. 
Jithographed from original sketches, 
Socrerr; or the March of Intellect; the | 
ion of By | 


wild 


the, ‘very best ‘of their class.” The 
with a mind strongly. 
sagacious and observing, has admir- 
‘ably depicted modera life, commending 
‘the good and -caustically, but:‘not malig- 
“its follies. "The demand 


sobolaxs whe. may desire to enrich their 


an Appendix, including. recent | 


, this is ‘the book. 


found, sensation elevated position. of 
the aathor,‘hishigh family connexions, his 
| ; piety, imparted to his move- 
| ment: an interest which few could have 
awakened by their secession from the 


the book; although published in an ‘ex- 
pensive style, was absorbed in a day, 
| Churchmen, trembling for their Dagon, and 
Dissenters naturally anxious to know the 
direction and force of the blow which was 
at the odious establishment, 
alike hastened to secure copies. Its ap- 
pearance has at once called forth wrath 
and hope, in the abettors and opposers of, 
the establishment. . What the ultimate 
effects will be, time alone can determine. 
Public. sentiment will be strengthened 


ted against: the corrupt system which is here 
illiam | so ‘ably, exposed, and perhaps some who 


are now subservient tothe State, may have 


| principle enough to sacrifice their livings, 
'} rather than by their presence to uphold 


what their consciences disapprove. As 
this is a book which our readers will pro- 
bably peruse for themselves, and we ad- 
‘vise them to do s0, we need only state the 
planvof the-writer. In the first chapter, 
he shows thatthe union of Church and 
‘State; is. condemned by:.the constitution 


of the State, by the parental relation, by 


history, by the. Mosaic law, by the. pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, and by the 
New Testament.’ In the second chapter 
he considers, the union in. relation to the 
maintenance of pastors by the State—the 
supremacy of the State, patronage, and 
coercion, In the first chapter of the se- 
cond part, he considers the influence of the 
‘union ‘on bishops, pastors, curates, mem- 
bers, and upon dissenters. In the second 
chapter, the influence of the union on 


: things, as, for instance, on the progress of 


Dy Professr 6f Moral Philosophy in | religion, the reformation of the churches, 
: Complete in one | 


on the government, &c, The last chap- 
ter is devoted to a consideration of the 
means of promoting a revival of religion. 
| The whole forms a valuable body of testi- 
mony against Church establishments. 

Taz Miwzn’s Guips 


trorx, by J. W. Orton, New York, 1849, 4.8. 
§ Co.; Philadelphia, J.\W. Moore. 18mo, 


| Pine author of this little work has com- 
pressed.within a narrow space, a great 
variety of information on the subject of 
mining and metallurgy, exhibiting the 
geognostic situation of the various metals, 
external and chemical characters, modes 
of ‘extraction and assaying, &c. with other 
appropriate matters, rendering the whole 


Whose pursuits are directed in these chan- 
ry 4848, by, J. Quinn | | 


nels. 
Aw Inquiry into the Alleged Tendency of the 
Separation of Convicts, one from the other, to 
_ Produce Disease Derangement. By a citizen 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1849, E. C. & J. 
Biddle, 8vo. pp- 160. 
In our opinion, this is a most satisfactory 
and convineing reply to those who have 
assailed the separate system of confine- 
ment, on the ground of its injurious influ- 
ence upon the minds and bodies of prison- 
ers. The Pennsylvania plan of peniten- 
tiary discipline will eventually triumph 
over all opposition. It stands the test un- 
affected, and will favourably bear compari- 
son, in all respects, with the congregated 
system. 


“We have received No. 3 of the Medical 
Examiner, edited by Drs. Smith and 
Tucker, and published by Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia. It is a work of 
established reputation among the medical 
profession. 

Also No, 252 of Littell’s Living Age; 
also'the Jewish Chronicle, Christian In- 
structor, and African. Repostory, for March, 
and the Evangelical Repository for Feb- 

We have received also the printed 
Minutes of the Synod of Georgia. 


— 


. 


Development of the Lungs. 

The following commendable hints 
are from Dr. Fitch’s late work: 

Much has been said and written upon 
diet, eating, and drinking; but | do not 
recollect ever noticing a remark in any 
writer upon. breathing, or the manner 
of breathing. Multitudes, and espe- 
cially ladies in easy circumstances, con- 
tract a vicious and destructive mode of 
breathing. They suppress their breath- 
ing, and contract the habit of short, 
quick breathing, not carrying the breath 
half way down the chest, and scarce- 
ly expanding the lower portions of the 
chest at all. Lacing the bottom of the 
chest also greatly increases this evil, 
and confirms a bad habit of breathing, 
Children that move about a great deal 
in the open air, and in no way laced, 
breath deep and full to the bottom of 
the chest, and every part of it. So also 
with most out-door labourers, and per- 
sons who take a great deal of exercise 
in the open air, because the Jungs give 
us the power of action, and the more 
exercise we take, especially out of 
doors, the larger the lungs become, and 
the less liable to disease. | 

In all occupations that require you to : 
stand, keep the person straight. ‘If at 
table, let it be high, raised up nearly to 
the arm-pits, so as not to require you to 
stoop; you will find the employment 
much easier—not one-half so fatiguing; 
whilst the form of the chest, and the 
symmetry of the. figure, will remain 


| perfect. You: have noticed that a vast 
j many tall. ladies.stoop, whilst a great 


amany »short eves are straight. This 
arises, I think, from the tables at. which 
‘they sit'or work, or occupy themselves, 
‘or study, being ofa medium height, far 
too low, for a tall, peraon, and about 
right fora short person. This should 
be-carefully corrected and regarded, so 
that ¢ach lady may occupy herself at a 
table suited to her, and thus prevént the 


‘possibility or necessity of stooping. 


excited a pro- | 


Established Church. The: first edition of } 


purity of Mr, 
style tend, bythe mere effect of contrast, to 


| display:the most trivial blemishes. We are 


| startled for example, at the passages in 
which ‘we are “with ring 
our friends,” with “the accomplising a de- 
sign,” with “committing a baseness,”’ with 


have doubtless escaped from Mr. Macau- 
pen when the intellectual locomotive 
was at its highest speed,— North British 
February. 


av a 
Persons Killed.—On the night of February 
the 17th, ey) a terrible accident oc- 

| eurred at the Theatre Royal, Dunlop street, 
Glasgow. 


, An alarm of fire was given at 
| about eight o’clock in the upper gallery, the 
fire having been caused by the leaking of a 
gas pipe. The scene is thus described by 
; correspondent of the London Globe :— 
t was soon apparent to the manager that 
the fire had been occasioned by an explo- 
sion of gas, and he and his company used 
their utmost: exertions to in 
which ‘they parti succeeded, ean- 
while the bad’ been conveyed .to the 
central police offices ; the fire brigade were 
'very soon at the theatre, and immediately 
commenced operatidns, which increased the 
| fears of the people, and a general rush was 
made to the door, although the fire was al- 
ready extinguished. It would be vain to 
attempt to convey any idea of the scene 
which the theatre now presented. On the 
gallery stair, at one of the landing places, 
was a scene of the most horrifying deserip- 


tion—-men,. women, and children huddled | 


together, trodden under foot, dead, and dy- 

‘ing. The’poor creatures were carried to 
houses adjoining, and every exertion used 
to restore animation, but, unfortunately, 
without success, except in few instances, 
Sixty-one, were dead, and three sent to the 
Royal Infirmary, two died on savers and 
one shortly after. Eleven persons, slightly 
bruised, were removed to their homes, and 
others are still in the Infirmary in a danger- 
| ous state. The sixty-one dead bodies were, 
| in the course of the evening, removed to the 
Clyde street Hospital, and there kept till 
‘Sunday morning for identification. About 
| ten o’clock the authorities were at the Hos- 
| pital, and it was arranged to admit the rela- 
tives of the deceased. The bodies were 
spread out on the floor of the shed, and 
when recognized, shrieks rent the air. 
One woman claimed three as her own. 
With scarcely a single exception, the suf- 
ferers belong to the lower class of society, 
and are, for the most part, lads, between 
fourteen and seventeen years of age; the 
only female amongst the dead was a girl 
three years of age. A gloom has been cast 
over the city by the fearful occurrence, 
which will require some time to dissipate. 
The theatre has sustained no damage from 
burning, as the flame of the gas pipe was 
almost instantly extinguished. ‘The fire, in 
another account, is attributed to the care- 
lessness of 2 young man, who, having lit a 
pipe, threw the ignited paper on the floor, 
near a leak in the gas pipe, 


Dr. Jounson PortrayveD.—Johnson is 
better known to us than any other man in 
history, Every thing about him—his coat, 
his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, 
his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his 
blinking eye—the outward signs which too 
clearly marked his approbation of is dinner, 
his unsatiable appetite for fish sauce and 
veal pie with plums, his inextinguishable 
thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts 
as. he walked—his mysterious practice of 
treasuring up orange peel— his morning 
slumbers, his midnight disputations, his 
mutterings—his gruntings, his puffings— 
his vigorous, acute, and sarcastic eloquence 
—his vehemence, his insolence—his fits of 
tempestuous rage, are all familiar to us.— 
Macaulay. 


Ramuway Sraristics or ENGLAND.— 
The number of persons employed on rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom on the Ist of 
May, 1847, was—on constructed lines, 
47,218, including secretaries and managers 
124, engineers 90, superintendents 399, 
store-keepers 91, accountants and cashiers 
100, draftsmen 100, clerks 3432, foremen 
823, engine drivers and assistant do. 2969, 
conductors 1163, and artificers 10,000. 
The number of miles open was 3305, and 
‘of stations 1040. On lines in course of 
construction, the number at the same period 
on 6455 miles, was 256,509, of whom 235 
were secretaries, 34 treasurers, 549 engi- 
neers, 2382 superintendents, 1437 drafts- 
men and clerks, and 240,301 artificers and 
labourers. 


Post-orrice.— An estimate, 
iven in the London Daily News, drawn 
oo Parliamentary returns, gives the num- 
ber of chargeable post-letters in 1839 as 


| seventy-six millions; in 1848 as three hun- 


dred and twenty-nine millions. In 1839 
there were six and a half millions of franked 
letters transmitted through the Post-offices. 


Lavy Franxuin.— The Arctie Expedi- 
tion.—The London Standard states that 
this lady is at present engaged in a pilgrim- 
age to the ports whence the whaleships 
are likely to proceed to Davis’s Straits, 
with a view to plead her anxieties and dis- 
tresses, and to animate the commanders of 
these ships in her cause. 


EmreraTion TO CarirorniA.— Zhe Lat- 
ter-day Saints.—Recently, Swansea was 
quite enlivened, in consequence of the arri- 
val of several wagons loaded with luggage, 

‘attended by some scores of the “bold peas- 
antry”’ of Carmarthenshire, and almost an 
equal number of the inhabitants of Merthyr 
and the surrounding districts, together with 
their families. ‘The formidable party were 
nearly all “ Latter-day Saints,” and came 
to this town for the purpose of proceeding 
to Liverpool in the Troubadour steamer, 
where a ship was in readiness to transport 
them to the glittering regions of California, 
This goodly company is under the com- 
mand of a popular saint, known as Captain 
Dan Jones. Amongst the group were 
many substantial farmers from the neigh- 
bourhoods of Brechfa Llanybyddr, Carmar- 
thenshire; and although they were well to 
do, they disposed of their possessions to get 
to California, their New Jerusalem, as they 
deem it, where their fanaticism teaches them 
to believe they will escape from the general 
destruction and conflagration that is shortly 
to envelope this earth. It is their intention, 
we are informed, not to visit the gold re- 
gions; ‘but the agricultural districts, where 
they intend, they say, by helping one an- 
other, to reside in harmony, and 
to exemplify the truth of “ brotherly love,” 
not in name, but in practice. Amongst the 
number who tame here were several aged 
men, varying from seventy to ninety years 
of age: On. Wednesday morning, after 
‘being addressed by their leader, all repaired 
on board in admirable order, and with ex- 
‘traordinary resignation,— Cambrian. 


Suecutar a meeting of 


‘the Institute of Actuaries, held a few days 
since, Mr. Neilson referred to a prophecy, 
made in 1829, by their newly elected Presi- 


by | Maca 
Willem 


aware of this prediction for at least fifteen 


London Globe. 


-mirably. The apparatus distilled, in the 


rob him, and having only a few pence and. 


-who beat him very ill, and took ‘the few 


with vinegar, and applying in a quar.’ 


| known through the Great Basin, 


commotion.’ He.need not tell them how | 
fally his pro | 
Finlayson, in reference to ‘this, said:—“He | 
had no wish to be considered a prophet, but | 
the circumstances actually took place. He | 
merely arrived at the opinion he had given | 
by calculation, in a committee, which sat 


in 1829, on the subject of friendly societies, | ; 


before whom he was examined as to the 
probable rates of interest on an — of 
many years thenceforth. He (the Presi- ) 
dent) answered that the rate on a medium } 
of peace and war would range at four per | 
cent.; on which Lord Althorp asked if he 
allowed nothing for the increase of philan- | 
thropy, believing firmly that the state of 
ce was itself nothing else but a state of 
incapacity to make war. 


of them (Mr. Pusey) asked, Was war the 
natural state of men? He answered, that 
all history showed that the number of years 
of peace and war, from any given era, was 

recisely equal; and not only so, but that 
the duration of each succeeding peace was 
in exact proportion to the sacrifices of the 
antecedent war; and, when the exhaustion 
so occasioned is repaired, war will imme- 
diately follow. On this dictum, he and his 
son completed, from many elements, an esti } 
mate of the exhaustion which Europe had 
sustained in the twenty-five years of the 
war which ended in 1816, and he confi- 
dently predicted that the peace of the world 
would not be disturbed by any great gom- 
motion until after the year 1847. Many 
or most of his literary friends have been 


years or more. It has often been discussed, 
but not in print. He regretted to find that 
the result he anticipated had oceurred.””— 


Warer Distitrery.—The 
ratus for converting salt water into fresh; 
fitted to H.M.S. Reynard, by Mr, Grant, | 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, has answered ad- 


month of December, upwards of two thou- | 
sand gallons of water, and the ship carried 
into Lisbon, after great waste, eight tons. 
The apparatus yielded an average quantity 
of five gallons per day per man. ) 

A Sacaciouvs Doc.—Recently as Mr. 
Ezra Fletcher was going through Dark 
Cliff, on his way home from Barnsley to 
Hoyland, he heard some persons making 
towards him, who, he thought, intended te 


his watch on his person, he took the latter 
out of his fob, and gave it to a little dog he 
had with him, which had been taught to ¢ 
carry articles home when he was told to do 
so. He had no sooner done this than he 
was pounced upon by some highwaymen, 


pone from him. On his arrival at home 
is faithful little dog and his watch were 
there all right. | 


Antl-HAT AcrraTion.—A correspondent 
of the Caledonian Mercury suggests the 
formation of a league to put down hats, and 
introduce some more comfortable and more 
becoming covering for the head of man. 


Romance Lire.—It 1s, perhaps, 
generally known, that the Queen intends 
restoring to the rank held by their ances- 
tors, several of the representatives of the 
once titled Scotch families, attainted for their 
political principles during the earlier part 


of the last century. Amongst the titles [ 


thus forfeited, and about to be restored, is 
the Earldom of Angus, belonging to the 
celebrated family of Douglas—and, it is 
said, that its present representative, the 
lineal descendant of a long line of warriors, 
famed alike in history and song, has been 
discovered in the person of an old man 
named Dalgliesh, (a corruption doubtless of 
the proper family name,) now residing near 
Port Elizabeth, Old Dalgliesh, for he is 
upwards of seventy, was formerly a ser- 
jeant in one of our Highland regiments, and 
supports himself at the present moment by 
the cultivation of a small vegetable garden, 
about half-a mile from Port Elizabeth. It 
is also said, that with the Earldom he be- 
comes entitled to about 30,000/. a year.— 
Cape Town Mail, December 16th, 1848. 


CuarcoaL.—Charcoal ground to powder 
is one of the best things ever discovered to 
clean knives. This is a late and valuable 
discovery. 


Cure for Cancer. 


Chloride of zinc and gypsum have 
been recently applied with success to 
cancer, by Dr. Brooks, of Cheltertham,: 
England. The remedy is applied thus: 
Take two parts of the chloride of sinc 
and three parts of gypsum, and spread 
the powder over the surface of the sore, 
protecting the edges of the healthy skin 


ter of an hour a soft poultice. Dr. 
Brooks reports several cases of success- 
ful treatment. 


Alta California. 


Colonel Fremont, in his recent in- 
teresting report to the United States 
Senate, says that the “Great Basin”? is 
some five hundred miles in diameter, 
every way, and between four and five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
shut all around by mountains, with its 
own system of lakes and rivers, and 
having no connexion whatever with the 
sea! Its general character is that of a 
desert; but parts are fit for residence; 
the Mormons have lately established | 
themselves in one of the largest and 
best. Its generalstructure is more Asi- 
atic than American in its character, 
and much resembles the elevated re- 
gion between the Caspian Sea and 
Northern Persia. The great Salt Lake 
and the Utah Lake are in this Basin, 
towards its Eastern view, and consti- 
tute its most interesting feature—one, 
a saturated solution of common salt; 
the other fresh—the Utah about one 
hundred feet above the level of the Salt 
Lake, which is itself four thousand two 
hundred above the level of the sea, and 
connected by a strait, or river, thirty- 
five miles long. The fresh water re- 
ceived, though great in quantity, has 
no perceptible effect upon this lake of 
salt—neither fish nor animal of any 
kind is found in it. The most consider- 
able river found in the interior of the 
Great Basin is Humboldt river, so 
called in honour of the “ Nestor” of 
scientific travellers, who has done so 
much to illustrate North American geo- : 
graphy, without leaving his name 
upon any one of its remarkable fea- 
tures. It is a very peculiar stream and 
has many characteristics of an Asiatic 
river—the Jordan, for instance, though 
twice as long—rising in mountains, and 
losing itself in a lake of its own, after 
a long and solitary course. The river 
lies on the line of travel to California 
and Oregon, and is the best water now 


their President prophesied that in 1848 the | . 
whole.of Europe would be in a state of | 
y had been verified. Mr. 


The committee |’ 
seemed astonished at this doctrine, and one 


_ Prom the Western Literary Messenger. 
_ THE NIGHT COMETH. 
Oman! the day issunny, 
And its censer full of balm; 
~~ The air is bland and bracing, 
And it nerves the brawny arm. 
‘Then while the light is streaming 
_.. On the whitened fields around, 
And the voices of the reapers, 
*- Like a holy anthem sound, 


. Into the golden harvest 


_ hrust the sickle with thy might, 
For fast the day is waning, 
And cometh soon the night. 


_ O worn and weary worker, 
Whose sun is in the West, 
Thy labour, nearly ended, 
Will sweeten coming rest. 
And great shall be the honour 
Of thy spirit, truly just, 
When the task of life is finished, 
And thy body lies in dust : 
For the toilers in the vineyard 
Of the glorious God of love, . 
For ever rest from labour 
In the palaces above. 


The Chameleon and Porcupine. 
A FABLE. 


_ A chameleon once met a porcupine, 
and complained that he had taken great 
pains to make friends with every body, 
but, strange to say, he had entirely fail- 
ed, and he could not now be sure that 
he had a sincere friend in the world. 

“And by what means,”’ said the por- 
cupine, “have you sought to make 
friends ?” 

“By flattery,’ said the chameleon. 
“T have adapted myself to all I met; 
humoured the follies and foibles of 
every one. In order to make people 
believe that I tike them, I have imitated 
their manners, as if I considered them 
models of perfection. So far have I 


,gone in this, that it has become a habit 


with me, and now my very skin takes 
the hue and complexion of the thing 
that happens to be nearest. Yet all this 
has been in vain, for every body calls 
me a turncoat, and I am generally con- 
sidered selfish, hypocritical, and base.”’ 

“And no doubt you deserve all this,’’ 
said the porcupine. “I have taken a 
different course, but I must confess that 
I have as few friends as you. I adopt- 
ed the rule to resent every injury, nay, 
every encroachment upon my dignity. 
I would allow no one even to touch me 
without sticking into him one or more 
of my sharp quills. I determined to 
take care of number one; and the re- 
sult has been that, while I have vindi- 
cated my rights, I have created a uni- 
versal dislike. I am called old Touch- 
me-not, and, if Iam not as much des- 
pised, I am even more disliked than 
you, Sir Chameleon.” 


Marriage Portions. 

It was one of the laws.of Lycurgus, 
that no portions should be given with 
young women in marriage. When this 
great lawgiver was called upon to 
justify this enactment, he observed: 
“That, in the choice of a wife, merit 
only should be considered, and that the 
law was made to prevent young women 
being chosen for their riches, or neglect- 
ed for their poverty.”’ 


Table-Cloths. 


In the time of the emperors, the Ro- 


mans began to cover their tables with 
cloths; some were striped with gold 
and purple. They were made of linen, 
painted or worked with gold. In the 
13th and 14th centuries, table linen was 
very rare in England. The Anglo- 
Saxons dined with a clean cloth, which 
they called reot sceat, their ancestors 
drapet. According to the feudal privi- 
lege, the lord was entitled to the table- 
cloth and towel where he dined. The 
tablé-cloths made for the nobility and 
gentry were of great value, and cost 
£13 each. Damask table-cloths are 
very ancient. Le Brorguiere thus de- 
scribes them:—* They are four feet in 
diameter, and round, having rings at- 
tached to them, so that they may be 
drawn up like a purse. When they 
are used, they are spread out, and when 
the meal is over they are drawn up, so 
that all remains, even to a crumb, is 
preserved.” 


The Conservatory at Chatsworth. 


This immefse structure is composed 
of glass panes manufactured expressly 
for it, placed in iron frame-work of the 
lightest apparent kind, but, as subse- 
quent trials have proved, of the most 
firm and substantial description. The 
length of the erection is nearly three 
hundred, its height above seventy, and 
its width one hundred and fifty feet. 
It covers nearly an acre of ground, 
through the centre of which is the car- 
tiage-road; and the tubes for hot water 
which regulate the required tempera- 
ture, measure six miles. A light, but 
beautiful gallery, erected at the base of 
the dome, and which traverses the en- 
tire building, enables the spectator to 
view the whole interior from various 
points. The access to the gallery is by 
steps placed with admirable taste in the 
midst of rock work, in the fissures of 
which are plants, apparently natural 
productions. A tunnel surrounds the 


whole edifice, by which access is ob-. 


tained to the stoves and pipes, and rails 
are laid down to convey the coals by the 
train, to supply the necessary heat. 
The interior contains a vast number 
of trees and plants, many of them of 
gigantic proportions, and the rarest of 
tropical growth. Birds of varied and 
exquisite beauty, whose delicate struc- 
ture could not endure the rigours of our 
climate, are seen flying about; and pools 
of water, in which plants suited to the 
Tequired purpose have been encou- 
raged to grow, contain gold, silver, and 
other fish. In this structure may be 
seen the largest crystal yet found in the 
world; and also one, but of much small- 
er dimensions, which has been pro- 
nounced the most beautiful. | 
There are no less than one thousand 
six hundred and fifty choice plants in 
the. conservatory, all of which are 
planted out, forest-like, and not, as at 


Som 


in large tubs, thus obstructing 
their healthy growth, and destroying 


Fossil Foot Marks. 


A number of singular foot prints have 
recently been found in the limestone 


| strata on the Brushy, resembling hu- 


man foot prints, but of gigantic size. 
They are embedded in the soft argilla- 
ceous limestone, and are as distinct as 
if they had been made in soft clay. 
A gentleman who visited them a few 
months since, states that the toes and 
the print of the heel are so distant that 
there is scarcely a doubt that they 


| were made by a human being, who 


must have rivalled Goliah in size. The 
stride is so large that a man of ordinary 
size can with difficulty jump from one 
foot print to another. The limestone 
in which they are found, we believe, is 
similar to that which extends through 
Austin, New Braunfels, and Bexar, and 
from the quarries in this rock most of 
the stones in the Alamo and other build- 
ings of Bexar were obtained. The 
Strata contain many marine fossils, 
among which are the ammonite, nau- 
tilus, gryphe, &c. These foot marks, 
like those discovered in red sandstone 
formations, were probably made by an 
extinct species of birds.—Corpus Chris- 
ti Star. | 


— 


The Natural History of the Sab- 
bath. 


The Creator has given us a natural 
restorative—sleep; and a moral resto- 
rative—Sabbath-keeping; and it is ruin 
to dispense with either. Under the 
pressure of high excitement, individ- 
uals have passed weeks together with 
little sleep, or none; but when the 
process is long continued, the over- 
driven powers rebel, and fever, deli- 
rium and death come on; nor can the 
natural amount be systematically cur- 
tailed without corresponding mischief. 
The Sabbath does not arrive like sleep. 
The day of rest does not steal over us 
like the hour of slumber. It does not 
entrance us almost whether we will or 
not; but addressing us as intelligent 
beings, our Creator assures us that we 
need it, and bids us notice its return, 
and court its renovation. And if, going 
in the face of the Creator’s kindness, 
we force ourselves to work all days 
alike, it is not long till we pay the for- 
feit. The mental worker—the man of 
business, or the man of letters—finds 
his ideas coming turbid and slow; the 
equipoise of his faculties is upset; 
grows moody, fitful, and capricious; 
and with his mental elasticity broken, 
should any disaster occur, he subsides 
into habitual melancholy, or in self-de- 
struction speeds his guilty exit from a 
gloomy world. And the manual work- 
er—the artisan, the engineer—toiling 
on from day to day, and week to week, 
the bright intuition of his .eye gets 
blunted, and, forgetful of their cunning, 
his fingers no longer perform their feats 
of twinkling agility, nor by a plastic 
and tuneful touch, mould dead matter, 
or wield mechanic power; but, ming- 
ling his life’s blood in his daily drud- 
gery, his locks are prematurely gray, 
his genial humour sours, and slaving it 
till he has become a morose or reckless 
man, for any extra effort, or any blink 
of balmy feeling, he must stand indebt- 
ed to opium or alcohol.— North British 
Review. 


Palpitation of the Heart. 


Professor W. Parker, of the New 
York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, at a recent clinical lecture, ex- 
amined a man who was troubled with 
palpitation of the heart. The report 
states that no physical signs of organic 
disease of the heart could be detected ; 
and hence we may conclude, says Pro- 
fessor Parker, with much certainty, that 
all the cardiac disturbance is purely 
functional, depending on derangement 
of the digestive organs; and this organ 
depending on the free use of tobacco, 
tea, and coffee, and confinement within 
doors. 


-Caterpillars.—Modes of Destroy- 
ing Them. 

Many receipts have been proposed 
for destroying caterpillars, but none of 
them seem effectual. 

We were much annoyed last year 
with caterpillars on our apple and other 
fruit trees, and commenced a war upon 
them in good earnest. Among other 
remedies proposed in the agricultural 
journals, we found ammonia, and it 
was stated on high authority, that if 
merely touched with a sponge wet with 
ammonia, they would die. To test this 
plan, we filled a cup with triple F. am- 
monia, and threw caterpillars in it; 
then removed them from the ammonia, 
and laid them in the sun. In about an 
hour they commenced moving again, 
with as much activity as before their 
immersion, and we therefore aban- 
doned all hope of the use of ammonia. 

When the nests are within reach, 
they and their contents should be taken 
off by hand, but in large orchards this 
is impracticable. We succeeded finally, 
in extirpating them with the following 
contrivance 

A large tube of copper, two inches 
diameter, closed at both ends, with a 
socket on the lower end to receive a 
pole; on the side of this tube, near the 
upper end, three tubes two inches long, 
and three-eighths of an inch diameter, 


with the inside. Near the lower end 
of the large tube, was inserted a com- 
mon lamp screw, through which the 
tube could be filled with camphene. 
Three cotton wicks were then placed 
in the small tubes, and with this con- 
trivance, ona pole twelve feet long, and 
a light basket hung on the socket, we 
commenced burning them and their 
nests. The flame becomes enlarged as 
the tube warms, the camphene being 
forced through the wicks in the state 
of vapour, and although the heat is not 
sufficient during a short application, to 
injure the trees, still it is fully sufficient 
to destroy both nest and caterpillars. 
The latter fall into the basket with their 
hairy coat singed off, and may be killed 
at leisure. When the nest is inserted in 
the crotch of a limb, turn the pole so 
that the wick tubes point downwards, 
and rub the nest out of the crotch with 


_| the natural appearance of the scene.— 
| Derbyshire Courier. 


were firmly brazed in, communicating 


| 


the burning wicks; this divides the 
mass of caterpillars, and burns them at 
the same time. 

Caterpillars never leave their nests 
before seven, and seldom before eight 
o’clock, A. M. and invariably return to 
them by five o’clock, P. M, There- 
fore the proper time to attack them 
should be before or after these hours. 
By this means they are not only all in 
their homes at the time of destroying 
them, but the nests can be more readily 
seen than when the sun is in a vertical 
position. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Terriric THeory.—Professor Silliman 
mentions the fact, that in boring the Artesian 
wells in Paris, the temperature of the earth 
increased at the rate of one degree for every 
fifty feet, towards the centre. Reasoning 
from causes known to exist, he says— 
“That the whole interior portion of the 
earth, or at least a part of it, is an ocean of 
melted rock, agitated by violent winds, though 
I dare not affirm it, is still rendered highly 
probable by the phenomena of volcanoes. 
The facts connected with their eruption 
have been ascertained and placed beyond a 
doubt. How, then, are they to be accounted 
for? The theory, prevalent’ some years 
since, that they were caused by the combus- 
tion ofimmense coal beds, is perfectly puerile, 
and is entirely abandoned. ll the coal in 
the world could not afford fuel enough for 
a single capital exhibition of Vesuvius. We 
must look higher than this; and I have but 
little doubt that the whole rests gn the 
action of electric and galvanic principles 
which | are constantly in operation in the 
earth.’ 


REMARKABLE CasE OF RECOVERY FROM 
Insanity.—We learn, says the Boston 
Traveller, that a man who has for the last 
forty years been confined as a raving maniac, 
in the Poor House at Newton, has been 
suddenly restored to his reason. He has 
been regarded as incurable; and for a great 
part of the time during his confinement, he 
has been so violent as to render it necessary 
to chain him. Now he is elothed and in 
his right mind—appearing like one awak- 
ened from a long sleep, and remembering 
distinctly events which occurred previous 
to the loss of his reason, but nothing that 
has transpired during the long years of his 
confinement. 


EXTENT oF THE Union.—The Cincin- 
nati Atlas says, that from the Easternmost 
town in the United States, Eastport, Maine, 
via the St. Lawrence, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and the South Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, to Astoria, in Oregon, the dis- 
tance by'the travelled route is four thousand 
five hundred and seventeen miles. From 
the Madawaska, in Maine, by the Atlantic 
route, via New York, Washington, New 
Orleans and Galveston, to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, two thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three miles. From New York to 
the head of Lake Superior, via Detroit and 
Mackinac, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six miles; thence down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico is one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four miles. 


Inprans IN Massacuusetts. — The 
Marshpee Indians, of Massachusetts, con- 
sist of about sixty persons, the remnant 
of a once powerful tribe, who are now un- 
der a sort of pupilage. ‘There is a Com- 
missioner of the District of Marshpee, who 
makes his annual report to the Legislature 
of the State. He reports that they are in a 
good condition and comfortable circum- 
stances, and, what is surprising, temperate 
and industrious. They have had a school 
turing five months of the past year, sup- 
ported partly at the expense of the State, 
and the scholars have every facility for the 
purposes of education. Their territory 
covers about two thousand five hundred 
acres. 


Usury.—The Legislature of Wisconsin 
has disposed of the Usury question in a 
summary manner. ‘The following brief, 
but decisive act, was passed by large ma- 
jorities in both houses: 

Section 1. Any rate of interest agreed 
upon by parties in contract shall be legal 
and valid. 

Section 2. When no rate of interest is 
agreed upon or specified in a note or other 
contract, seven per cent. per annum shall be 
the legal rate. 


Free Postace.—A petition is in circu- 
lation in the State of Maine, praying Con- 
gress for such a modification of the Post- 
office laws as will @nable those persons 
who are engaged in horticultural pursuits, 
to transmit by mail, seeds, grafts, and 
such other horticultural objects as may, 
without inconvenince, be forwarded in this 
manner, at a rate of postage not exceeding 
that of newspapers, provided they be in 
apes of not more than two ounces. It 
is evident that public good would be pro- 
moted by the proposed amendment, as it 
would present an opportunity for testing 
plants and fruits, anh! for cultivation, in 
all soils and climates. 


Tue oF THE Istumus.—A re- 
turning traveller from Panama says:—“The 
honesty of the natives is proverbial. Bales, 
boxes, trunks, and packages of specie are 
left at the mercy of the poor, half naked 
natives, and a robbery by them has never 
been known.”’ Happy state of unsophisti- 
cated innocence ! 


Evi. Reports.—We should hear as 
little as possible of whatever is to the 
prejudice of others, and believe nothing 
of the kind until forced to do it. We 
should always moderate, as far as possible, 
the unkindness expressed toward others, 
and ever believe that if the other side were 
heard, a very different account would be 
given of the matter. 


Att THE DiFrFERENCE.—Wilson, at a 
public dinner, was speaking about the im- 
portance of the city of Paisley, and boast- 
ing that it now contained sixty thousand 
souls, when Campbell leaned over and said: 
“Ah! but you are counting a soul to every 
body.”’ 


Quertgs For Screntiric Men.—In what 
manner does diamond act upon glass so as 
to cut it? That it does not penetrate its 
substance is obvious to any one who attends 
to its operations, for it only divides the ex- 
ceedingly attenuated pellicle on the surface, 
and penetrates no deeper. The best cut of 
a diamond is when it makes the least noise 
in passing the line, and it cuts in the same 
manner the thickest as well as the thinnest 
plates of glass. ‘The Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana says:—* That itis very remarkable 
that only the point of a natural crystal can 
be used; cut or split diamonds scratch, but 
the glass will not break along the scratch as 
it does whenj a natural crystal is used. 
Again the crack is often found to follow the 
diamond after it has passed several inches. 
That it dées not cut it by dividing the pelli- 
cles is clear, because a piece of quartz will 
do the same by passing in the same line re- 

tedly, yet it will not break true. Then 


ow does the diamond act? Is it by elec- 
tricity or galvanism, or the carbon acting 
upon the compound 
posed 


of which glass is com- 
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INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
, wder Tea. The icest 
ured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment of 
Underwood's Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation lish Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced ava Coffee at lower 
ices then ever re known, with all articles k 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest — 
rices. Orders m the ae as well as the 
ity, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—3t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—No. 9 South side of Washington 
Square, Philadelphia.—Rev. G. Manwaatne, (late 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Camden, New 
Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution is situated in 
one of the most pleasant and healthy parts of the 
city of Philadelphia. The course of instruction is 
thorough, and embraces all the branches usually 
pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 

The year is divided into two terms, of five months 
each, commencing on the first days of September 
and February respectively. 
- For terms, see Circulars, which may be had at the 
Bookstore, No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or 
of the Principal, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Preab 
rian clergymen in Philadelphia. feb 1 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—E izasetutown, New Jersry.—This 
Institution affords a thorough course of instruction in 


the Greek, Latin, and French Languages, and in all 


the branches of a complete English and Mathemati- 
cal education. 

Pupils are fitted for any standing in the most re- 
spectable Colleges, or prepared for mercantile and 
other active pursuits, 

In the French Department a companionable native 
teacher is employed, who devotes all his time to the 
interest of the pupils, and the French is made a 
living, spoken language. 

The location is upon high ground, about half a 
mile west of the town, and is entirely healthful. 
The grounds are extensive. A pleasant wood, a 
fine open play-ground, and a gymnasium upon the 
premises, afford facilities for rural and athletic exer- 
cise. The town is situated upon the great thorough- 
fare between New York and Philadelphia, and is ap- 
proached from either city several times a day. 

The Summer Session will commence on the first 
Monday in May, and close on the last day of 
September. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition, (including French,) 
$125 per Session. Tuition in Drawing, Music, and . 
Spanish at professor’s prices. 

REFERENCES, 

New York.—Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. Geo. 
Potts, D.D., Rev. John Knox, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Baird, D. D., Tho. F. Richards, Esq.,and G. G, How- 
land, Esq 


Jersey Cily.—Hon. D. 8. Gregory. 

Philadelphia.—Rev. W. wy D., Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D, D., Rev. Tho. Brainerd, D. D,, James Dun- 
lap, Esq., Wm. S. Martien, and Gen. Robert Patter- 
son. 

Baltimore.—Rev. John C. Backus, D.D., Rev. W. 
E. 8. P. Rev. John Dun- 
can, D.D., 8S. K. George -» Wesley Cowle . 
and Hon. David : 

Hagerstown, Md.—Rev, S. Tustin. 

Washington.—Lieut. J. M. Gilliss and Dr. A. D, 
Bache. 

Richmond, Va.—Rt. Rev. John Johns, D.D. 

Alabama.—John Bloodgood, Esq., Mobile. Hon. 
Wm. L. Yancy, 

Mississippi.—Mrs. A. D. Postlethwaite and L. R. 
Marshall, Es§., Natchez. 

Lerington, Ky.—Rev. Robt. J. Breckinridge, D. D 

feb 10—3t 


1 HE THIRD PART OF LANETON PARSON- 

AGE.—Laneton Parsonage, part third, by the 
author of Amy Herbert, Gertrude, &c. edited by the 
Rev. W. Sewell; price, paper cover, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

‘Highly as both Gertrude and Amy Herbert are 
valued, we prefer the present work to either of 
them. It professes to be a child’s tale, and it is a 
tale of children; but it is also a tale of, and for par- 
ents, few of whom might not improve on their fit- 
ness for relation, but study it diligently.” 

Sixth edition of Hawkstone, by Professor Sewell. 
2 vols. paper $1, cloth $1.50. For sale by 

~GEORGE S. APPLETON, Publisher, 

mar 10—3t 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


APTIST NOEL’S GREAT WORK.—Union of 
Church end State, by the Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
lvel. 12mo. 

‘It is producing an immense sensation, and will 
begin a new epoch in the religious character of Eng- 
land. This excellent writer takes high ground and 
impregnable positions. No thorough going dissenter 
can get beyond him, and Mr. Noel has great advan- 
tages over any other writer on the subject. While 
dissenterg have written from without, he writes from 
within the pale of the Establishment, and the blows 
he deals will shake the fortress to its foundation. 
The day is coming when the Church will be free 
from State influence. The journals in pay of the 
Church are furious, while the Non-Conformist press 
isin ecstacies,”? 

The Maternal Management of Children, in Health 
and Disedse, by Thomas Bull, M. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Tracts for Cities, viz—1. The Great Metropolis, 
or the Social Position and Influence of Great Cities. 
2. The Young Men of Cities urged to the work of 
_— Improvement. 3. The Temptations of City 

e. 

Boardman on Election, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Modern Society, or the March of Intellect, the 
Conclusion of Modern Accomplishments, by Miss 
Sinclair, 1 vol. 12mo. Thoughts on Public Prayer, 
by Samuel Miller, D. D. Thucydides History of 
the Peloponnesian War, translated b William 
Smith, A. M. new and beautiful edition. Ferguson’s 
History of the Roman Republic, new edition. 

Macaulay’s England.—New and cheap edition of 
Macaulay’s Great Work, vol. I. now wives te , 

For sale at low prices by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
mar 10—3t street, Philadelphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 
$10.—Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia, have just published a new edition of 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. , 

The following are the prices at which they can be 
had at the principal bookstores of the country: In 
half muslin binding, $10. In full sheep binding, 
$12.50. In half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to congregations or others pur- 
chasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number 
of notices equally expressive of the sterling value of 
the work: 

‘¢ I know of no work of the kind, in any language, 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent 
and deep toned piety.”*—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘¢ The mind of the author seems not only to have 
been imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to 
have teemed with them.’*—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

‘¢ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is 
calculated to render those who read it wiser and 
better."—Rev. Dr. S. H. Cone. 

‘¢It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and 
truly pious and practical.”*°—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘¢ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so 
large that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through.”»—Dr Doddridge. aug 22—St 


‘y HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.—Rare and Valuable , 
Theological Books.—Daniels & Smith would invite 
the attention of ministers, theological students, and al] 
who are in quest of books at low prices, to examine 
their large collection of books, which comprise many 
very rare and choice works, recently imported. In 
our present collection are to be found Boston’s (Rev. 
Thomas,) whole works, 1 vol. folio. Poli Synopsis 
Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London edition. Works of 
Rev. Stephen Charnock, 2 vols. folio, a choice copy. 
The complete works of Herman Venema, 21 vols. 
4to. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. 
calf. Michaelis’s Commentary on the Laws of Moses, 
4vols. Spencer DeLegibus Hebreorum, 2 vols, folio 
calf. Durham,on the Song of Solomon, 4to. calf, 
Faber’s Horm Mosaicae, 2 vols. half calf, very 
neat copy. Owen’s Great Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Dr. J. M. Mason’s works, 4 
vols. 8vo. very scarce. Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, 3 vols. Bates’s complete works, 1 vol. folio. 
Flavel’s complete works, 2 vols. folio, very neat set, 
Glassii Philologia Sacra, 4 vols. 8vo. very valuable. 
The works complete of William Perkins, 3 vols. folio. 
Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
Baxter’s Practical Works, 4 vols. royal 8vo. Anda 
very large collection of new and old Books in al] de- 
partments of Biblical Literature, for sale at a 
advance on cost, at the Cheap Book Store of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 
jan 20—3t 


X&> Books bought or exchanged. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 91 Centre Street, New York, and No. 149 


Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
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